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TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 





BY T. H, CHIVERS, M. D. 





** Joy's recollection is no longer joy, 
Bat Sorrow’ 's memory is sorrow still !’’ 


There is no time through all the Spring, 
Nor through the long, long year, 

That Nature does not something bring 
To make thy memory dear. 

The scent of flowers—the same sweet tone, 
Thy sweeter voice hath given— 

Remind me thou wert here mine own, 
‘And shait be mine in Heaven, 


I look for thee when Spring retnrns— 
I look for thee, in vain ; 

In Summer, when my spirit yearns 
To be with thee again. 

For so celestial was the tie 
That bound us here, that even 

I would be willing now to die 
To meet thee safe in Heaven ! 


The more we shed our fruitless tears, 

The more we love to mourn ; 
For though we lived ten thousand years, 

The lost would not return ; 

And all we have to soothe our wo, 
In this dark world, is given 

By Hope, which tells us we should know 
THAT WE SHALL MEET IN HEAveN. 


Villa Allegra, Ga., June 20th, 1949. 





THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
In the dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted negro lay ; 
He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 
And heard at time’s a horse’s tramp, 
And a bloodhound’s distant bay. 


Where will-o’-the wisps and glow-worms shine, 
In bulrush and in brake ; 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the piosonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake; ~ 


Where hardly a human foot could pass, 
Or a human heart would dare, 

On the quaking turf of the green morass, 

He crouched in the rank and tangled grass, 
Like a wild beast in his lair, 


A poor old slave, infirm and lame ; 
Great scars deformed his face ! 
On his forehead he bere the brand of shame, 
And the rags, that hid his mangled frame, 
Were the livery of disgrace. 


All things above were bright and fair ; 
All things were glad and free ; 

Like squirrels darting here and there, 

And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty ! 


On him alone was the doom of pain, 
From the morning of his birth ; 

On him alone the curse of Cain, 

Fell, like a flail, on the garnered grain, 
And struck him to the earth ! 


+ =- Oe 





Two oF THE saME Sort.— A learned cler- 
gyman in Maine was once accosted in the fol- 
lowing manner, by an illiterate preacher, who 
despised education ; 

“Sir, you have been to college, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Tam thankful,” replied the former, “ that 
the Lord has opened my mouth without any 
learning.” 

“ A similar event,” replied the latter, “ took 
place in Balaam’s time; but such things are of 


| Tare occurrence at the present day.” 





Cales. 
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OUR SCHOOL TEACHER. 


“Lord save us,” exclaimed aunt Eunice 
Wilford. “ Whatawful works! Whatis the 
world coming to? The schoolmasters now- 
a-days are worse than nothing.. The boys did 
not dare to act so in Master Bunner’s time. If 
he was alive now, he’d thrash that Ned Wil. 
liams to death.” . 

“IT don’t know much about it,” replied her 
husband, a rude man, whose feelings towards 
the school were not very wise; “Iam glad 
Squire Rulum’s great schoolmaster has not 
conquered the boys. He did great things at 
braggin’ how he’d thrash ’em ; but I guess. he 
has found out the difference between braggin’ 
and doin’; and I'm glad on’t. The. boys in 
free America must larn to hate tyrants,” 

“Larn to hate tyrants?” retorted aunt Eu- 
nice. “I think it is high time somebody larn- 
ed to hate such awful times with the schoo). 
The boys are gittin’ to be awful critters, and 
the men are a great deal worse. I should like. 
to know what will happen next,” 

The older boys in our district school had 
rebelled. There had been a desperate contest, 
in which the schoolmaster was overcome and 
thrust out of doors, with sundry bruises about 
his person, and sever: rents in his garments, 
one of which was, as aunt Eunice would have 
said“ awful,” 

This was the second event of the kind in 
which the boys had distinguished themselves, 
and, in their own estimation, as well as that 
of some of their parents,‘ covered themselves’ 
with the usual glory of conquerors, Yet, in 
reality, these boys were no worse than boys 
are generally ; though it may be that some of. - 
them had rather more than the average amount 
of energy and daring. 

Two winters previous, the district had been 
so unfortunate as to engage a teacher whose 
disposition had made him incompetent .to 
manage the school with any degree of success. 
Until this time, our school had been noted a8 
one of the most orderly and docile schools in, 
the region. There were some rogues in it, of. 
course, but hitherto they had appeared to be | 

pleasant rogues, who respected their teachera, 
a they were very easily managed. 
With Mr. Violent there came a change in 
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the school. His unreasonable disposition did ‘than two hundred and fifty pounds. He exci- 
not produce ha; py consequences. Whatever! ted great expectations, for he said he would) 
was bad, and whatever evuld be bad, in the | horse-whip those disorderly boys three times 
disposition of the children began to appvar|aday nntil they were subdued. He said he} 
and respondto it. Bad, as well as good pas-| might not be very well qualified to teach | 
sions have an unfailing magaetism, and soon arithmetic, grammer and such things, but to 
make a hell of the place where they abide.— | supply all deficiencies in this d'rection, he had 
Very soon the girls feared and hated their | a ruler three feet long, and he would purchase 
teacher; and the boys grew turbulent. Mr. | three dozen of the largest and toughest horse- 
Violent’s ruler was constantly flying at some | whips. 
unlucky head; the smaller children were con-| He opened the school with a speech, in 
stantly screaming with pain, from having their | which he told t!.e boys he could whip them to 
hair pulled unmercifully, or their heads knock- | death with unspeakable pleasure. He said the 
ed against the benches; every morning the} school needed nothing so much as punish- 
teacher came loaded with a new supply of| ment, which he should at once infict. The 
rods. At length, near the close of the school, boys now grown wholly desperate and reck- 
Mr. Violent whipped a little girl, the child of a | less, accepted the war as eagerly as infuriat¢ 
poor woman, so cruelly as to excite the whole | men ever rushed to storm a battery. The con- 
district, and now the boys began to feel ready | test was severe. Many bad hurts were re- 
for cpen war. On the last day of the school|ceived. But the great teacher being not very 
there was a turbulent spirit among them,| active, was finally beaten more thoroughly 
which he could not control. When the school | than his predecessor. ae 
was closed, they hissed and shouted after him,| A meeting of the district was called, and 
as he went away, and some of the boys even| Squire Rulum resigned his office. The people 
threw stones at him. were much divided and greatly excited. Hot 
Our school got anew reputation. People| blood wasin motion. Bitter words were spo- 
called it a very bad school, and said there} ken. Some said, “ the boys should be flogved 
were some very turbulent boys in it,who need-| and sent to the house of correction ;” others 
eda strong, stern government. This view of) replied, “when the boys are unable to flog 
the matter prevailed somewhat in the district,} such raseally school teachers, we'll turn out 
and was held by the individual appointed to| and help’em.” 
engage a teacher for the next winter. Heac-| Among those present at the meeting, was 
cordingly gave out that the school should be William Burnside, a calm, intelligent man. 
governed, and that he would engage u man | Whose clear head and wise character made 
with whom the bovs would not venture to|him greatly respected. During the battle of 
take liberties, Now the boys fet wronged;| wordshe was silent. At length, when the 
in this feeling many of the parents participa-| meeting had continued along time without re- 
ted; and this annunciation was received as an| sult, he arose and said: : 
ill-natured defiance. Perhaps the boyswould} “ Mr, Chairman, I wish to make a speech.” 
have given way ; possibly fear might have re-| “ Very well,” said the chairman, the meeting 
duced them to sullen submission, if some of! will hear Mr. Burnside.” 
them had not been very bold and energetic.— “ Yes,” cried one, “ let ushear Mr. Burnside: 
Edward Williams and two or three others,| he'll not uphold these fighting boys, I know.” 
were intelligent high-spirited fellows, whose | “ Speak on, Mr. Burnside, we know you too 
well to believe you'll uphold such scoundrel 




















training led them to scorn base actions. But 


felt that he would do what he promised. At 
any rate no one else undertook to promise as 
much,and he was accordingly appointed te 
the office which Squire Rulum resigned. 

A few days afterwards, it was known that 
Mr. Burnside had engaged a teacher; but if 
the people had been angry before, they were 
now filled with astonishment. They had en- 
tertained a very high opinion of Mr. Burnside’s 
judgment. They hadbelievedhim a shrewd 
sensible man; but what should be thought of 
him now? Whythe man had actually en- 
gaged a woman to teach the school! Some of 
them were soon collected at the house of Mr. 
Wilford to discuss the matter. 

“This does beat all natur,” said Mr. Jones, 
“T thought the man had more sense.” 

“ Why, our schooi has got to be worse than 
a den of lions,” exclaimed aunt Eunice ; “does 
he think that little bit of a woman can govern 
it?” 

“The women rule the world, you know 
Mrs. Wilford,” said Bill Jones. “I dare say 
this Miss Lewis will subdue the boys and con- 
quer the men too.” 

“Tt may be she will,” was the sharp toned 
reply, “ one woman is worth fifty men .any 
time.” 

Deacon Wilson said, “Mr. Burnside has 
acted very strangely. I am astonished ; for he 
is a man of good judgment; but he has 
some strange notions. I don’t know but we 
ought to have a meeting and dismiss this teach- 
er befure she begins school. It will never an- 
swer to have a woman in the school while it is 
in this condition.” 

“] wish Squire Rulum would hire another 
teacher,” said Mr. Wilford. “He meant to 
have the boys conquered and tyrannized over, 
but he found his match this time. I wish he’d 
hire another teacher.” 

Mr. Burnside entered, and immediately en- 
countered a storm of wonder at his folly in 
hiring a woman to teach the school. Ad- 
dressing himself to Deacon Williams, he ob- 








their combative propensities were now violent- 
ly excited. They consulted together and re- 
solved they would not endure another Mr. Vi.| 
olent. “We are wronged,” they said, “and 
we will not bear it. If this teacher attempts 
to beat us, or any of the girls, as Mr. Violent 





schoohmasters,” cried several. 

Mr. B. said, “ My friends, there is a stran- 
ger present, and I wish to remind you that if 
these unusual methods of looking and speak- 
ing at each other go much further, he will be 
unable to see that we are all very good friends, 





did, we'll fight.” and mean to remain so as long as grass grows 
The new teacher came,firmly persuaded that | and water runs.” 
he had avery bad school to manage, and that} “Bravo! Hear! Hear 
he must govern itin the sternest manner. He | the wag of the district. 
was not very shrewd, and he evidently enter-| “ Yes,he hitsthe nail on the head,” cried 
tained the notion of earning great reputation| several more, who had been rather inactive 
that winter as a disciplinarian. But alas, for | during the disputes, “be still, and let him 
his success; on the third day, out of pure) speak.” 
longing to use his whip, he accused one of the| The speaker continued, “This is a very 
boys of looking disobedient, and began to| peaceful community,and you are too wise to 
beat him with great force. A battle followed, | allow this little excitement to make it other- 
in which he was beaten and driven from the | wise. We and our children are capable of 
school-house. | something better than violent combativeness. 
The distiict was in great commotion. The} Let us take measures to secureit. Ifyou will 
boys were unsparingly censured by some, and | authorize me to engage a teacher, I think I ean 
vehemently defended by others. Squire Ru- | find one whom the children will respect and 
Jum was enraged, and could hardly refrain | obey,and who will restore the school to order, 
from beating the boys when he met them in| and make it something like what a school | 
the street. He spent a fortnight in seeking} ought to be.” 
anotherteacher. Hesaid he was resolved to} “I nominate Mr. Burnside,” said Bill Jones; 
bave a man who would put an end toal! diffi-| “to hire a school teacher,” said a dozen more. 





” 


shouted Bi!l Jones, 





culty. He would not look at small men. He} It was well known that Mr. Burnside held | 
wanteda Goliah, he said. At length he found what some called ‘wild notions’ with respect | 
one who appeared to suit his wishes. Mr.|to the management of children, as well as| 


: : , , 
Dols was a great man,for he weighed more! some other matters. Yet, somehow, it was| 


served. 

“ Deacon, I believe you are acquainted with 
Miss Lewis.” 

“T am somewhat acquainted with her— 
She has a fine education, and she is a very su- 
perior woman. But what cana woman do in 
our school while itis in such an uproar?” 

“ A woman will hardly do worse than our 
last teachers have done. At any rate it is 
plain that the school cannot be managed prop- 
erly by violent measures and strong men.— 
Let us for once dismiss this fighting principle, 
and see what can be done by a gentle and ac- 
complished woman.” 

“The boys would be ashamed to fight a 
woman,” observed Bill Jones; “you'll never 
catch the boys fighting a woman.” 

“Fight a woman!” replied Mr. Wilford ; 
“what should they fight a woman for? You 
don’t suppose the boys are wild savages, do 
ye! Fighta woman! Did you ever hear of 
their fighting any body but such rascally 
schoolmasters as Squire Rulum hires?” 

“ It is very certain, therefore,” said Mr. Burn- 
side, “ that there will be no fighting while 
Miss Lewis has charge of the school. Her 
influence will develop something better than 
combativeness. Let us give her a fair trial, 
and sustain her faithfully.” 

The school began, and every person in the 
district eagerly watched what was called the 
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trial of Mr. Burnside’s experiment. The boys 
went to school,curious and somewhatat loss in 
regard to the line of conduct they should pur- 
sue. If the teacher were only another Mr. 
Violent, they thought, or another Mr. Dole, 
they would know how to meet him. They 
could answer a defiance well enough, for they 
had improved by practice in this business.— 
But there was no defiance in Mr. Burnside’s 
view of a teacher, and they found no defiance 
in the serene countenance or graceful manner 
of Miss Lewis. 

On opening her school she briefly explained 
her views and wishes to the children, saying 
to the older boys, 

“T rely on your self respect. 


conduct, or by inattention to your studies.” 

Her voice, like her countenance, had all that 
dignity which commands instant respect, 
though it was sweet as music, and gentle as 
the most delicious summer breeze. While re- 
porting the events of the day, Edward Wil- 
liams said of it, 

“One could listen to her voice the whole 
day, without having the day seem more than 
five minutes long.” 

“Well, Ned,” said Bill Jones,“ do you think 
the boys will flog this teacher and put her 
out ef the school house ?” 


“ Put her ovt of the school-house? If anv 


body has a mind to put her out of the school-/ 


house, let him come and try it some day When 
{am there. He’ll needa wagon to ride home 
in, I can tell him.” 

The school was no lonyer troubled by vio- 
lent passions, nor by disorderly conduct.— 
Miss Lewis succeeded even beyond Mr. Burn- 
side’s expectations. Her influence over the 
school was wonderful. It seemed like magic. 
The children believed she was absolutely per- 
fect, and the predominant feeling among them 
was a dread of giving her pain. With her 
success in the school, the old harmony and 
good nature caine back to the people. In 
more respects than one she was like an angel 
tous. She remained in the school several 
years, and when she finally went away, none 
saw how to fill her place, and many believed 
the very school itself was gone beyond all 
hope of recovery. But we have secured an- 
other excellent teacher. Indeed, we are much 
better qualified to select good teachers, since, 
through Miss Lewis, we learned so effectually 
to discern and feel the difference between phys- 
cal and spiritual force. 


—_—_-—___———. ae 


THE KENTUCKY FORGER IN TEXAS. 


It is related of that unfortunate man, Mar- 
tin Brown—who was once a member of t e 
Kentucky Legislature, but was confined in the 
penitentiary for forgery—that when he first 
settled in Texas, the inhabitants were deter- 
mined to drive him out of Austin’s settlement 
of San Felippe, because he had been a convict. 
Austin himself, had forbidden such persons to 
settle on his ground, and the colonial law pas- 
sed by him, was most strict, prohibiting an 
asylum for refugees, and all persons rendered 
infamous by felonies of whatever description 
they might be; a law which the father of 
Texas always enforced with the utmost rizor. 
Hence, as soon as the settlers informed the 
General of this new case, he immediately sent 





an order of warning to Brown to decamp with- | ever after, his steadfast friend. 


I feel sure) 
that you will not embarrass me by disorderly | 











in three days, or pain of summary punishment. | 





The messenver was William S , Austin’s | 
private secretary ; a young man of cultivated 
intellect, noble heart, and generous to a fault. 
He arrived at the Green Heart Grove, the re- 
sidence of Brown and his family, one sum- 
mer’s noon, and found the family cirele form- 
ed around their frugal table. It was their din- 
ner hour. 

S forthwith delivered Austin’s written 








ord:r, which Brown glanced over and then said, | 
mournfully— 

“Tell Gen. Austin that I shall never move | 
from this spot till I move into my grave. It 
is true I committed a great crime in my native 
State ; but I also suffered the severe penalty 
of the offended law; and then, with my dear 
wife and children, who will still love me, I 
stole away from the eyvs of society, which I 
wish no longer to serve or injure, to | ve in 
quiet or die in peace. I am ready and willing 
to die; but on my family’s account, I cannot, 
and will not leave this spot.” 

His wife and daughters implored him to 
change his resolution They avowed their 
willingness again to undergo the toils and 
privations of emigration, and if necessary, to 
prepare a new home in the wilderness. But 
prayers and entreat'es were al ke in vain. To 
every argument Martin Brown gave the same 
answer, in a calm, sad voice— 

“I chose my place of burial the first day I 
set my eyes on my little grave, and shall not 
change my mind now.” 

Ss returned, deeply touched with the 
scene he had witnessed, related to Gen. Aus- 
tin, the singular state of facts, and interced- 
ed urgently, for a relaxation of the Jaw 
which rested on the discretion of the colonial 
chief. 

“You have suffered yourself to be smitten 




















by the charms of the beautiful Emma,” said | 
Austin, with a : mile. , 

Ss tried to look indignant, which, ef-| 
fort merely resulted in a burning blush. 

“T will go and see Martin B: own, myself,” 
added the General; “but he will have to 
make out a strong case to alter my deter- 
mination.” 

When Austin arrived in the evening at his 
destination, the family of the grove were al- 
most distracted with gref. Brown’s counte- 
nance alone were its old mask of marble tran- 
quility. His story told to General Austin was 
simple as it was brief. 

“ {t is true,” he said, “I was in the peniten- 
tiary of Kentucky ; but I was in the Legisla- 
ture before I was in the State prison, and 
while a member of the Senate, opposed with 
allmy might, the manufacture of so many 
banks. These banks, soon afterwards, beg- 
gared thousands, and among the rest, me and 
my children. I was then tempted, in order to | 
save my family, to perpetrate forgery, or to 
do that on a small scale, which the State, and 
its banks had so long been doing on a large | 
one. I paid the forfeit of my crime. While 
the grand swindlers rolled in splendid afflu- 
e ce, I pined alone in a felon’s dungeon.—| 
Havii g served out my time, I have resolved, 
never again to commit another wrong. I have | 
kept my vow, and have now but one sole de- | 
sire—to be let alone, or die.” 

Gen. Austin did let the old man alone, can-' 
celed the order for his banishment, and was 











S——., the private secretary, made ot’ er vis- 
its 1o the Green Heart Grove, and the beauti- 
ful Emma is now the wife of an eminent law- 
yer, and a ‘ bright particular star’ of fashion’s 
sphere at Gelveston. 

Martin died at last, in peace, and was buried 
in his beloved grove,—at his own request,—in 
a fantastic manner—standing erect in full 
hunter’s costume, with his right hand raised 
towards heaven, and his loaded rifle on his 
shoulder. His biography proves a great truth 


|—cine which all the tones of human history 


proclaim, as the warning cry of a million 
trumpets—* That the crimes of government 
never fail to produce their counterparts in the 
vices of their individual subjects.” 








Essay. 
Se i i i i i i i LDL LLL LLL EOLA 


WORDS. 


Words are most effective when arranged in 
that order which is called style. The great 
secret of a good style, we are told, is to have 
proper words in proper places. To marshal 
one’s verbal battalions in such order, thai they 
may bear at once on all quarters of a subj ct, 
is certainly a great art. This is done in differ- 
ent ways. Swift, Temple, Addison, Hume, 
Gibbon, Johnson, and Burke, are all great gen- 
erals in the discipline of their verbal armies, 
and the conduct of their paper wars. Each 
has a system of tactics of his own, and excels 
in the use of some particular weapon. The 
tread of Johnson's style is heavy and sonorous, 
resembling that of an elephant or a mail-clad 
warrior. He is fond of leveling an obstacle 
by a polysyllable battering-ram. Burke's 
words are continually practicing the broad- 
sword exercise, and sweeping down adversar- 
ies with every stroke. Arbuthnot ‘ plays his 


| weapon like a tongue of flame.’ Addison 


draws up his light infantry in orderly array, 
and marches through sentence after sentence, 
without having his rank disordered or his line 
broken. Luther is different. His words are 
‘half-battle > ‘his smiting idiomatic phrases 
seem to cleave into the very secret of the mat- 
ter.’ Gibbon’s legions are heavily armed, and 
march with precision and dignity to the music 
of their own tramp. They are splendidly 
eqipped, but a nice eye can discern a little rust 
beneath their fine apparel, and there are sut- 
lers in his camp, who lie, cog, and talk gross 
obscenity. Macaulay, brisk, lively, keen, and 
energetic, runs his thoughts rapidly through 
his sentences, and kicks out of the way every 
word which obstructs his passage. He reins 
in his steed only when he has reached his 
goul, and then does it with such celerity that 
he is nearly thrown backwards by the sudden- 
ness of his stoppage. 

‘Gifford’s words are moss-troopers, that 


| way-lay innocent travelers, and murder them 


for hire. Jeffrey is a fine ‘ lance,’ with a sort 
of Ara swiftness in his movement, and runs 
an iron-clad horseman through the eye, before 
he has had time to close his helmet. John 
Wilson’s camp is a disorganized mass, who 
might do effective service under better disci- 
pline, but who, under his lead, are suffered to 

varry on a rambling and predatory warfare, 
and disgrace their general by flagitious exces- 
ses. Sometimes they steal, sometimes swear, 
sometimes drink, and sometimes pray. Swift’s 
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are porcupine’s quills, which he throws with | 
unerring aim at whoever approaches his lair. 
All of Ebenezer Elliott’s words are gifted with 
huge “sts, to pummel and bruise. Chatitem 
and Mirabeau throw hot shot into their oppo+ 
nents’ magazines. Talfourd’s forces are or- 
derly and disciplined, and march to the music 
of the Dorian flute; those of Keats keep time 
to the tones of the pipe of Phebus; and the 
hard, harsh-featured battalions of Maginn are 
always preceded by a brass band. Hallam’s 
word-infantry can do much execution, when 
they are not in each other’s way. 

Pope’s phrases are either daggers or ra- 


piers. Willis’s words are often tipsy with the | 


champaign of the fancy; but even when they 


ree) and stagger, they keep the line of grace | 


and beauty, and, though scattered at first by a 
fierce onset from graver cohorts, soon re-unite 
without wound or loss, John Neal’s forces 
are multitudinous, and fire briskly at every- 
thing. They occupy all the provinces of let- 
ters, and are nearly useless from being spread 
over too much ground. Webster’s words are 
thunderbolts, which sometimes miss the Ti- 
tans at whom they are hurled, but always 
leave enduring marks when they strike. Haz- 
litt’s verbal army is sometimes drunk and sur- 
ly, sometimes foaming with passion, some- 
times cool and malignant, but drunk or sober, 
is ever dangerous to cope with. Some of 
Tom Moore’s words are shining dirt, which he 
flings with excellent aim. This list might be 
indefinitely extended, and arranged with more 
regard to merit and chronology. My own 
words, in this connection, might be compared 
to a ragged, undisciplined militia, which could 
be easily routed by a charge of horse, and 
which are apt to fire into each other’s faces, 
Whipple. 


LS 


Religious. 


Revival of Religion among the Jews in 
Hungary. 


A very remarkable revival of religion com- 
menced among the Jews at Pesth, the capital 








the spirit of prayer. The young converts 
were accustomed to spend whole nights in 
prayer. They would divide the nights into 
watches, one party rising to pray while the 
other was at rest,and thus they persevered 
until God poured out his blessings. Such 
were the “effects produced;.that people think 
now very differently of what pure Christianity 
is to what they did, We were every where 
well received by the Jews, and heard with at- 
tention and respect, so that the sound of the 
glorious gospel was heard in all parts of Hun- 
| gary. 
| 








<=@e- 
From the N. Y. Organ. 
Female Benevolence. 


The Rosine Association, in Philadelphia, 
for the reformation of young women who 
have led immoral lives, gives an example 
worthy of imitation in every eity. Witness 
the result of its efforts for the last year; 

Sixty-four women have been received into 
the house of the association, taken from scenes 
of vice and pollution, from the gaming-table 
and the drunkard’s bar; from courses leading 
to the alms-house and the prison, and placed in 
a position, where they had the opportunity of 
receiving a degree of education, a knowledge 
of tailoring, mantua-making, and sewing gen- 
erally, and of being instructed in household 
duties. To these have been added the advan- 
tages resulting from the almost daily associa- 
tion with the members, familiar reading of the 
|Gospel, and the spoken Word, through the 
living instrument. Many of these have ap- 
preciated their privileges, and it is hoped their 
future may be an enduring record of the bles- 
sings that may be derived from a residence for 
a season, in the “ Rosine Home.” Within the 
past year, one of the inmates has married res- 
pectably, and gone West; and a number are 
situated in families, where their good conduct 
‘entitles them to respect. Two have been re- 
ceived again by their friends; the future 
opens brightly before them. Three who have 
been under the care of the association are now 
church members ; two of the inmates became 
qualified to work upon their own account, 











of Hungary, just before the breaking out of | and have received a compensation for their la- 
the recentinsurrection in that country. The! bor. The managers have paid upward of two 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of the Seoteh Free Church,| hundred visits to the homes of misguid- 
who was laboring at the time among the Jews | ed women, and succeeded in reclaiming sev- 
at Pesth, at a missionary meeting in London | eral. 
on the 7th ult.,related the following particulars 
of the revival. Religion 

The work commenced in a little boy,son|; Religion is a spirit which diffuses itself 
of a Jew. Shortly after, his elder sister waz through all the events and circumstances of 
brought to the knowledge of the truth, and life, which pervades and animates all the fa- 
through the instrumentality of these two,God culties and affections of the soul, and directs 
was pleased to bring to himself other mem-| and governs all the active powers. - It. is the 
bers of the same family. These two disciples: yielding of ourselves to God, the offering of 
were in the habit of going to their secret cham- | ourselves—body, soul, and spirit, the natural, 
bers, and there, in earnest prayer, they poured | the intellectual, the spiritual man, a living sac- 
out their requests to God, and they gave Him rifice, while we do all things in the name of 
no rest until their petitions were heard, in the | Jesus Christ, to the praise of the Most High. 
conversion of the father, the mother, the eld-| He in whom dwells this heavenly spirit, whe- 
er sons, and two of the daughters,and also | ther he eats or drinks, or whatsoever he does, 
their servant ; and to this hour they continue | does all to the glory of God. 
faithful. The work has proceeded so that. This is religion. There is no circumstance 
within a short period we have conversions in our being of which we can say it stands 


- Qe 








from every class of society, among merchants, 
in the medical class, in the divinity class and 
among the laboring classes, all brought to the 
knowledge of Christ. And these conversions 
were accompanied with a large outpouring of 


apart from religion ; for there are no circum. 
stances of our lives wherein we can say it is 
not in God that we live. When wesit down 
to our domestic meals, when we lie down to 
repose, let us not imagine that we have there 





nothing to do with God, for we have to bless 
him for his goodness, to partake of the bles: 
sings of his providence with moderation, and 
to use his gifts as not abusing them.—Rev. 
Noah Jones. 
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A New Sect. 


A religious 6 ciety was recently organized in 
the city of New York, on which occasion a ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. Austin Craig — 
He entered into an exposition of the peculiar 
views of this society, the distinguishing fi ature 
of which is the denial of sectarianism, and the 
admission to its communion of all persons of 
good character who are ready to call themselves 
Christians. 











Scientific. 
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“ARE LEAD PIPES SAFE? 


Prof. E. W. Horsford, Rumford Professor 
in the University at Cambridge, has recently 
made extensive investigations and experi- 
ments, for the purpose of determining this 
question; and the result of his labors are of 
the most satisfactory character. 

He entered upon this important subject, at 
the suggestion of the Board of Consulting 
Physicians, of Boston, who were desirous of 
ascertaining the fitness of leaden service pipes 
for some of the waters introduced into that 
city, and this, of course, to a philosophical and 
scientific mind, called up the whole subject, in 
all its bearings. 

After reviewing the investigations, which 
have been made in Europe, the author 
says :-— 

“We find ourselves, at the conclusion of 
the literature of the Old World upon this sub- 
ject, with these impressions. 

Ist. That some natural waters may be 
saved from leaden pipes, without detriment 
to health. 

2d. That others may not; and 

3d. That we have no method of determin- 
ing beforehand, whether a given water may, 
or may not, be transmitted safely through 
lead.” 

He then proceeds to the test, wsing Fair- 
mount, Croton, Jamaica and Cochituate wa- 
ters, and providing for all the influences 
which can be supposed to effect them. The 
result is clearly given in a series of statistica! 
Tables, and accompanying conclusions. 

The result attained, is the assurance that 
the water of Lake Cochituate &c., served 
through Iron Mains and Leaden Distribution- 
pipes, may be safely employed as a beverage 
in any form. 

The following summary of opinions is 
chiefly compiled from the letters addressed to 
him, and published in the Appendix to the 
Water-Commissioners’ Report of August 
14th, 1848. They refer not only to the wa- 
ters above mentioned, but to several other 
similar waters, and to some spring wa- 
ters. 

“Tn regard to the New York water-works, 
which have for several years supplied many 
thousands of families, Dr. Griscom, in a letter 
to Dr. Webster, dated Dec. 14, 1847, and ap- 
pended to the Report of the Consulting Phy- 
sicians, says, ‘ Nothing but lead pipe is now 
used in this city, for the conveyance of 
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water into, and within, the residences of the 
citizens,’ 

“ He states also, that, during the period of 
five or six years in which the Croton water 
has_been used by a population of nearly 400,- 
000 persons, he has had no knowledge of any 
evil consequences which could be attributed 
to the use of the lead pipe. He states, in ad- 
dition, that he laid Dr. Webster’s inquiry be- 
fore ‘the Academy of Medicine, the largest 
professional body’ ia the eity, and requested 
that, ‘if any gentleman had ever known or 
heard of any evil results feom the use of lead 
pipes,’ he would eommunieate the facts. ‘No 
intimation of sueh results was offered, and a 
negative answer had been also given by 
several of the practitioners in the city, with 
wooo the writer had personally confer- 
Sarees 

“The water works of the city of Philadel- 
phia have been in successful operation for 
more thap twenty-five years, and they have af- 
forded a wide field of experience, which has 
been of great value to the directors of other 
similar works. ..... B. H. Coates, M. D., 
physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia, after remarking that. in tweive years’ 
service in the Hospital, he bad not known any 
case of disease from the poison of lead, not 
distinctly traceable to some other source than 
the use of water drawn from leaden pipes, 
adds,—‘ We certainly feel ourselves quite safe 
in the employment of the water from Faire 
inount, and no case of lead disease from this 
cause is ever heard of.” 

“Professor Dunglison, of Jefferson Medical 

‘ollege, Pennsylvania, says,—‘ I have: never 
witnessed the slightest effect from the use of 
the waters of the Schuytkiil, conveyed in lead- 
en service-pipes, which could lead me to’ sup- 
pose that there was any injurious impregna- 
tion.” He quotes the remark of Professor 
Mare, that he had used the Schuylkill water 
conveyed in leaded pipes, in his laboratory in 
the University, for more than twenty-five 
years, and had never perceived the slightest 
indication of the presence of the metal in it. 
Professor Dunglison adds,—‘ The results of 
#il my observations in Philadelphia and else- 
where, would lead me to express very confi- 
dently, the belief, that leaden service-pipes 
constantly fifled; 4s they necessarily ate are en- 
tirely inndcuéus.’ ” 

In furtherance of this investigation, ‘ the 
Board of Consulting Physicians caused in- 
quiries to be made in more than a hundred 
families, residing in Washington, ‘Tremont, 
Fieasant, Warren, Essex, Harrison, Kneeland, 
Edinbargh, Oxford, Beach, Tyler, Hudson, 
South, Sea, Purchase, Stimmet, Atkinson, 
Charles, Cambridge, North Russeti, Lowell, 
and other streets, whd have’used the water of 
Jamaica Pond, drawn from leaden pipes, as 
common drink, for periods of from two to 
twenty years; and in no instance haye any of 
the specific diseases attributable te lead been 
remembered to have existed ia these fami- 
lies.’ 

“In Baltimiore; the distribution of water 
through leaden pipes, is net found to be inju- 
rious to health. Dr. Aiken says,—‘No case 
of lead poisoning has come to my knowledge, 
during a residence of thirteen years in Balti- 
nore, arising from the use of our hydrant 
water. The lead pipes seem to answer 
tht purpose very perfectly and very safely.’ 





“ Dr. McNaughton, of Albany, where leaden | Paris, from drinking water supplied through 
pipes are partially used for the distribution of jeaden pipes.” 
water, states that his own family have, fora} —We might follow the learned Professor 
period of sixteen years, freely used, for all pur-| through his minute tables of analysis and 
poses, water introduced to his house, a dis- | mathematical calculations, but, we will only 
tance of at least one hundred and seventy-five | give his results. 
feet, through a leaden pipe, and they have ne-| He has given the amount of lead found by 
ver had, in that time, a case of lead or other | European analysis, in the body of an individ- 
colic. He has known no case of lead poison-| ual “ sacrificed to lead maladies”, and by com- 
ing from the use of the Albany water-works, | paring this with the impregnation of some of 
and he has been informed, on inquiry of some | the Boston waters, delivered in lead pipes, and 
of the oldest physicians of the city, that they | the quantity any one would ordinarily use, he 


know of no such case. 

“Dr. Brinsmade, of Troy, N. Y., where 
nearly all the pipes for the distribution of the 
water supplied by the city water-works, about 
the yards and buildings, are of lead, states 
that the water is used by nearly ali the inhab- 
itants for culinary purpos¢s, and for drink ;— 
and that in a large practice in the city, for the 
last fifteen years, he has never seen a case, in 


estin ates the amouat of time névessary to pro- 
| duce a fatal disease, thirteen thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty years. 

We are surprised at the results of Professor 
Hosford’s investigations. They are contrary 
to our own previously formed sdspicions, and 
ito the general sentiments of the commu- 
nity. 

But chemical analysis and mathématical eal- 








which he suspected poisoning from lead, cans- | culations should tell the truth, and we are hap- 
ed by the use of water passing through lead- -py to find that the ordinary use of lead pipes 
en pipes. A similar statement was made to | for the conveyance of waters, is not only 
Dr. Brinsmade by several of the most intelli- | cheap and convenient, but also almost beyond 
gent and experienced physicians of the city,— | the possibility of danger. 
and by the Superintendent of the Water-| -Capt. Teall’s water-works and jead pipes, 
Works. : jneed not be ‘eared by the citizens of Syra- 
“ Professor Hubbard, of Dartmouth College, | cuse.—-Ep’s Lrr. Unioy. 
where the inhabitants of the village have been | =em 
supplied, for a period of twenty-six years, with | 
water, conveyed nearly two miles through a| 
leaden pipe, and distributed through pipes of; ~~-~....~.-.-...~-------..---~ a 
thé same material, states, as the result of his) A MAN WHO NEVER SAW A WOMAN. 
own observation, and that of Professor Cros- | . 
by for ten years, Professor Muzzy for sixteen, He was a maguificent looking man, of thir- 
years, and Professor Peaslee for eight years, | ty or thirt,-five years of age, with large eyes, 
that they have had no knowledge of lead pois- | and long black hair and beard. As we sat to- 
oning, or disease of any sort, from the use of| géther in the evening, in ‘the ancient room, by 
the water, and they speak highly of the health-| the light cf one dim brazen lamp, with deep 
fulness of the village... >... | shades thrown across his face and figure, I 
“Tn the village of New Boston, in the town | thought he would have made an admirable 
of Lancaster, about two hundred inhabitants study for Titian or Sebastian de Piombo. In 
afe supplied with water. conveyed through | the course of conversation, | found that he had 
leaden pipés, éxtending one and a half miles. | learned Italian from another monk, having ne- 
Dr. Lincoln, who has been engaged in medical | ver been out of the peninsula of Mount Athos. 

















practice there, more than twelve years, has | 
known no disease which can be ascribed te the 
use of the water. No action of the water is 
perceptible upon the internal surface of the | 
pipe, but the pipe is, in many places, much cor- | 
roded externally, where laid down near stables 
and other buildings. 

“The water of the London water-works, is 





His parents, and most of the inhabitants of 
the village, where -he was born—somewhere 
in Roumelia, but its name or position he did 
not know—had been massacred during some 
revolt or disturbance. So he had been told, 
but he remembered nothing about it; he had 
been educated inca.school in this or one of 
the é6ther monasteries, and his whole life had 


distributed from the hotises“in leaden pipes,| been passed on the Holy Mountain; and this, 
and is usually preserved for use in tanks, lined | he said, was the case with very many other 
with tead, and without complaint of any inju-| monks. He did not remember his mother, 
rious effects from the metal. On this subject, | and did not seem quite sure that he ever had 
Professor Graham, of University College,| one; he had never seen a woman, nor had he 
London, in reply to an inquiry, says,—‘T'he | any idea what sort of things women were, or 
point has been settled here by long experience. | what they looked like. He asked me wheth- 
Lead alone is used to conduct the water from | er they resembled the pictures of the Panagia, 
the street main into the houses, or for service- the Holy Virgin, which hang in every chureh. 
pipes. No evil is experienced in London,| Now those who are conversant with the peeu- 
either frorti thése pipes, or the leaden cisterns. | liar conventional representations of the bles- 
Yet, as the latter are filled in general only ‘sed Virgin, in the pictures of the Greek 
twice a week, the water must remain in them | chuich, which are all exactly alike, stiff, hard 
for several days” ..... |and dry, without any appearance of life or 

“ Leadén pipes are extensively used in Pa-| emotion, will agree with me that they do not 








ris for the distribution of the water of the 
Seine and the Ourg, to the places of delivery 
for the supply of families, without injury to 
health. M. Tanquerel, in his elaborate trea- 
tise on lead diséases, lately republished in this 
country, by Dr. Dana, discovered no indica- 


afford a favorable idea of the grace ov beau- 
| ty-of the fair sex; and that there was a dif- 
‘ference of appearance between black women, 
Circassians, and those of other nations, which 
was, however, difficult to describe to one who 


‘had never seen 2 lady of any race. He list- 





tions of tHése diseases among the citizens ‘of ' ened with great-interest while I told him that 
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Prrsonal Sketches. 
AVEZZANA, 
LATE MINISTER OF WAR AT ROME. 


BY G. F. SECCHI DE CASALI. 








Avezzana decided at last to leave his beloved 
wife and children for the independence of It- 
aly. Arrived in France, he heard of the dis- 
astrous retreat of the Piedmontese army ; 
instead of being discouraged by these unex- 
pected events, he continued his journey, and 
arrived, after twenty years of exile, under the 
parental roof. The fame of his campaigns in 
Spain and Mexico, his long sufferings for the 


all women were not exactly like the pictures 
he had seen, but I did not think it charitable 
to carry on the conversation farther, although 
the poor monk seemed to have a strong incli- 
nation to know more of that interesting race | 
of beings, from whose society he had been so 
entirely debarred. I often thought afterwards, 
of the singular lot of this manly and noble 
looking monk ; whether he is still a reeluse,! Italy has many glorious and cherished men, 
either in the monastery or in his mountain) to record in her history, and though despotism natiqgnal cause, had spread over all Italy.— 
farm, with its little moss-grown chapel, as an- | has triumphed again over her strenuous efforts | Charles Albert, desirous to end the armistice 
cient as the days of Constantine ; or wheth-| for freedom, yet I have faith that the day of| with Radetski, attempted to organize, not on- 
er he has gone out into the world,and mingled | her resurrection is not far distant. Among | ly the regular army, but also the National 
in its pleasures and its cares.—Curzon’s Mo-| the names of those worthy to be placed in her | Guard. _Among the new Generals named by 
nasteries of the Levant. Pantheon, there are few more worthy than | the ex-king, we find Avezzana, who received 
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——_—__+<@e+ that of General G. Avezzana. While young,| the commission of General-in-Chief of the 
A Cuban Belle. with the hope that there was a better future | National Guard of Genoa. 
—- for Tialy, he enlisted in the French army un- The second war of independence was ap- 


der Napoleon, and after the infamous Con- 
i gress of Vienna, entered the service of Pied- 
‘mont. In a short {ime he was raised to the 
| rank of Chief Officer. The year 1821 arrived 
her volante upon the paseo, at the plaza, or | with its different revolutions, and Italy, that | independence of their fatherland. As every 
threading the narrow thoroughfares in the|voleano of popular insurrections, rose ve one is already acquainted with the ruinous 
early morning, to make her purchases. From | achieve her independence. Piedmont was th¢| success of the Piedmontese army, of the 
her carriage she alights upon mats, placed by | first to accept this patr otic mission, but hav-| treacherous conduct of its aristocrat chiefs, as 
her attendants. Soft cushions are spread up-| ing trusted in a prince, she was betrayed, and | well as of the cowardice of a part of the 
on the marble pave of the Cathedral, that her| young Avezzana fled to a foreign land to ay oid | troops, I shall abandon this painful subject.— 
rich dress may not sweep its gathered dust. | death or imprisonment. From France, this| Avezzana felt bitteriy thc seorn cast on the 


BY H. BOND TAPPAN, M. D. 





proaching ; the new General issued a pro- 
clamation to the National Guard, and people 
of Genoa, and whatever their political opini- 
ons, he urged them to lend their arths to the 





The Havana beauty cannot appear “a pie,” 
on foot, in the streets. She is seen only in 




















She may accomplish a circuit of the city, 
“haciendo visitas,” making calls or visiting the 
shops, without stepping her pretty foot upon 
the ground. This is a luxury peculiar to the 
“ton.” Spanish women are justly famed for 
their graceful carriage. It is the very poetry 
of motion; but whence acquired, seeing that 
to walk, is for them such rarity, -7as to me an 
unsolved riddle, until I analyzed the proccss. 
It is not simply a progressive move, but the 
harmonious play of feature—the coquettish 





undulation of the face—the exquisite disposi- | 


sition of costume, and the modulation of a 
voice, rich, liquid and sweet as a nightingale’s, 
that engage the beholder, and lend a charm to 
the majestic grace of every attitude and every 
step. It is the unstudied air and careless 
“sbandon’ which a.ctinguishes the Spanish 
women, either in repose or on foot, She ean- 
not charm like the sprightly French woman. 
She does not please and eati-fy like a whole- 
souled English girl ; but with the soft fire of | 
her dark eyes, and her impassioned, yet tender| 
beauty, she can quickly touch the heart. It 


liberal officer passed into Spain, and here of-| [talians by this conspiracy, and at the head of 


fered his services for the emancipation of that 
desolate peninsula. After a few months of 
continual war, he received the commission of 
Major in the Spanish army. King Ferdinane, 
unable to oppose the revolutionary legions, 
called upon the French for t! eir intervention, 
and here was decided the fate of Spain. The 
Spaniards subdued, Major Avezzana sailed for 


the New World, and with numerous friends, | 


joined the Mexicans in their struggles against 


the Genoese Guard and people, boldly protest 
ed against this infamous armistice, and deeid- 
ed that Genoa would rather separate from 
Piedmont than participate in it. Ina few 
days, Genoa was surrounded by 34,000 royal 
soldiers, who, having refused to fire on the 
Croats, bombarded and pillaged their own 
countrymen. Avezzanu was not terrified by 
the numerous troops, nor by the threats of 
the hostile General ; as Commander-in-Chief, 





Spanish oppression. During this war, he | he fought bravely day and night, ereeted bar- 
distinguished himself in the most daring and | rjeadés, menaced with martial law, any one 
bloody battles. Santa Anna named him Col-| who should plunder the house of a citizen, and 
onel, and gave him orders to attack a most im-| amid the murderous bombs ard shells of the 
portant for ress, held by the Spanish troops. | enemy, yet found time to write to his wife, 
At the head of a small band of natives and | «shay he is just fighting, and should he die, it 
foreigners, after a severe contest, he stormed “would be a noble death, to die for his country, 
the place and constrained the enemy to capi-| and for the independence of Italy.” Genoa 
tulate. A partial insurrection having broken | capitulated after nine days otf continual bom- 











out against the chief General, on aecount of 
his ambitious designs, Avezzana declared him- 
self against Santa Anna, and sustained, in 
Tampico, a long siege, but was obliged to 


bardment, but General Avezzana refused to 
accept the proposals of the conqueror. The 
municipality took upon itself to capitulate, 
and Gen. Avezzana, being on the list of the 








is not then, her queenly step, that alone con. | cupitulate in the end, for want of troops and | victims, he took refuge on the American ves- 


stitutes her the most graceful of her sex anh 
but a union, a concert between the eyes, lips, 
hands and feet, to produce a single effect by 
the intermingling of various lovely elemeuts. 
When she would bring a lover at her feet, not 
a fold in her dress, or a bud in her raven hair, 
but has a part in weaving the spell for him. If 
it is an obdurate heart, the two most potent 
weapons in Love’s artillery she possesses,— 
her eyes and her fan—rre brought to bear, and 
it is all over with the swain ina moment! In| 
her hands the fan seems instinct with life—a | 
paradoxical thing, cooling with its grateful | 
breath, the maiden’s iiuehed cheek, and kindl- 

ing the spark of love into a flaine, at the same | 
moment! Itis in league with her eyes. A 

battery of well-directed glances, flashing from | 
above its delicate lips, and the silken rustle, 
with which it unceasingly plays in her hands, 
form an “idioma de amor,” eloquent enough 
without the aid of audible language.—Satur- 


day Evening Post. 











frum the greatest seareity of food. 


| sel, and although he was offered by the mu- 


A few years after, bm find him engaged in | nicipality, ten thousand francs, for his travel- 
commercial affairs in New York, and a natur-| ing expenses, he refused the generous offer, and 
alized citizua of the United States. Though | answered to the gratuitois gift, with an ad- 
retired to private life, he organized an Italian | dress te the Genoese population. 


military company, to enable the Italians, when 
returning to their native country, to become 
useful to the sacred cause of her independence. 


While under his command and instruction, | 


this company was truly an honor to its mem- 
bers, and appeared among the best marshaled 
soldiers of the regiments of New York. Fa- 
ther of a numerous family, he gave his chil- 
dren a liberal education, and while President 
of the Italian Benevolent Society of New 
York, he consecrated a good part of his for- 
tune to the relief of his countrymen in want. 
No Italian, when in need, did not enjoy his 
generous assistance. A man without vanity, 


great and noble in his actions, ready to forgive 
zeal, while 
e at hand, | 


his enemies, and full of -patrietj 
the awakening of Italy seem 





From Genoa he went to Rome, and here he 
| was named Minisfer of War and Navy, while 
| the young Roman Republic was in danger 
from the treacherous arms of the French 
troops. He wrote to his beloved wife that he 
would rather bury himself under the ruins of 
Rome, than see the Italian flag trampled under 
foot by its enemies. On his arrival, he pub- 
lished a proclamation to the Romans, and 
fought bravely at their head at the barricades. 
We have reason to expect more glorious deeds 
from the Hero of Genoa. 


| 
| 


M. Queilet gives the medium height of the 
French as 5 feet 8inches. The English aver- 
age is said to be 5 feet 7 1-2 inches. 
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An interesring memoir of Gen. Joseph Bem, 
the leader of the Hungarian forces in the con- 
test with Austria, is furnished to the New 
York Truth Teller. 

“ Bem, is a native of Turnow in Gallicia— 
He was born in 1795, descended from an an- 
cient and noble family, of four hundred years 
standing, and though originally of foreign or- 
igin, like the Geraldines in Ireland, they have 
by nobleness and virtue, become true and pa- 
triotic Poles. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Cracow, and attended the Military | . 
school at Warsaw, conducted by the French 
General, Pelletien. At the termination of his 
studies he entered the army as a subaltern, in 
the mounted Artillery. He was with Davoust 
and McDonald, in the disastrous Campaign of 
1813, and finally became prisoner of war by 
the Capitulation of Dantzig, and was sent 
back to Poland. He subsequently entered 
the Polish army under the command of the 
Grand Duke, Constantine, and attained the 
rank of Captain, and the position of professor 
of the newly organized Military school. His 
p2triotic feelings involved him in difficulties 
with the government, and he was confined for 
a long time, in a dungeon, as Joathsome as a 


refined Russian barbarity could invent, When, it away. When you have room enough, you | 


however, he obtained a trial he was declared 


innocent; and at the instigation of the Grand 
Duke, he was tried a second time, for the same 
offense, and sentenced to three months impris- 
onment. 

He soon after retired from the Russian ser- 
vice, and employed his leisure in literary pur- 
suits, and wrote his great work upon the 
“Steam Engine, as applied to Mecanies.” On 
the rising of his countrymen in 1830, he hast- 


‘ened to Poland, and was made Major and 


Commander of a battery of Flying Artillery. 
He took part in the battle of Iganie, where 
8000 Poles were victorious over 20,000 Rus- 
sians, and Bem’s sixteen guns silenced forty of 
the enemy’s. For his gallant conduct on this 
oceasion, he was created Lieut. Col., on the 
field. Before the defense of Warsaw, he was 
Major General. After the suppression of the 
Revolution he escaped to France; in 1832 we 
find him in Portugal supporting the cause of 
Don Pedro. After the last French Revolution, 
he went to Vienna, where he organized the 
Militia (Wahrmanunschaft) and became their 
Commander. After the bombardment, a 
price was set upon his i:ead, but he was for- 
tunately enabled to escape in disguise, to 


Hungary, where he was placed at the head of | 


affairs. The subsequent success of the Hun- 
garian arms justify their high opinion of the 
military talents of Gen. Bem. It is somewhat 
singular that the three leading men among the 
Magyars, at the present time, are Poles, viz: 

Bem, Dembinsky, and Chrzanowski, ull high- 
ly distinguished in the Polish Revolution.— 
They are fighting to-day as nobly for foreign 
nationality as they did for their own, on the 
bloody fields of Poland. 

20+ 


Tue Bravery or Forciveness—Forgive- 
ness is the most refined and generous point 
of virtue that human nature can attain to.— 
Cowards have done good and kind actions ; 
butacoward never forgave—itis not his nature. 

Tue greater part of mankind employ their 
first years to make their last wiserable. 











| for grass that is cut early in July. Somet hing 











Agricultural. 
Making Hay. 


Atliscellany. 
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MY WIFE IS A WOMAN OF MIND. 


My wife is a woman of mind, 
And Deville, who examined her bumps, 
Vowed that never was found in a woman 
Such large, intellectual lumps. 
Ideality, big as an egg, 
With Causality great was combined : 
He charged me ten shillings, and said, 
Sir, your wife is a woman of mind. 

















We are now in the midst of the most im- 
portant business of the season. Itis material 
that grass should be cut at the right time.— 
Nothing but bad weather should prevent.— 
The cloy ers lose immensely in goodness and 
weight when they are permitted to stand till | 
the heads are turned brown. Herdsgrass and | 
red-top also, suffer by standing late. 

As to the natural meadow grasses, the case 
is quite different; the fowl-meadow particu- 
larly, may stand till much of the seed is so 
ripe, as to shell out, without much i: jury.— 
The common hassock grass suffers more, but 
this retains its greenness as long as people are 
willing to let it stand. There are various | 
kinds of grass in our natural meadows, that 
seem not to be much injured by standing | 
late, and as_ it is advisable to encourage such | 
as bear considerable seed, the best way is to | 
let it seatter some in the field in haying time, 
and not mow it early. 

Two days sunning will be hardly enough 


She’s too clever to care how she looks, 
And will horrid blue spectacles wear ; 

Not because she supposes they give her 
A fine intellectual air— 

No! she pays no regard to appearance, 
And combs all her front hair behind ; 

No ti ecauce she is proud of her forehead, 
But because she’s a woman of mind. 





She makes me a bushel of verses, 
But never a pudding or tart ; 
If I hint I should like one, she vows 
I’m an anima’, merely, at heart 
Though I’ve noticed she spurns not the pastry, 
Whene’er at a friend’s we have dined, 
And has always had two plates of pudding— 
need not pack it close at first, if von do~¥*" Such plates—for a woman of mind! 
whether it is fully dry. Hay should never be 
carted late in the afternoon, It makes a great) Not a stitch does she do but a distich : 
difference whether you cart it at three, or sev- Mends her pens, too, instead of my clothes ; 
en, P. M. I have.not a shirt with a button, 
Aim to have all the hay raked up by five | Not a stocking that's sound at the toes. 
o'clock, and go to mowing for the next day, If I ask her todarn me g pair, 
for all hands are wanted among the drying hay, She replies, she has work more refined ; 
from ten A. M. to five P.M. By planning in| Besides, to be darning of stockings— 
this way, you will run less risk of h: aving | Is it fit for a woman of mind ? 
your hay wet after it is half dry —Plough- | 


6? 


however, depends on the manner of stowing | 
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= Pn cniae | Our Curiosity Shop. 
Trimming Trees. 

The leaves of trees now take up the sur- 
plus sap, and the wounds that are made in 
June or the beginning of July, are not so apt | 
to canker as the wounds of March. They) ing : 

B 3 yp is 1¢ st ft | S 
ao less, and now is the best time to A few pieces picked up after the morning 
rim. 


-.,,, | broke~-by a boy in Buffalo 
’ ric} 2S y he ave tle atts : . 
Trees nour h best w hen they have a lit A shingle from the house that Jack built— 
trimming each year. We are confident that 


sent in by a stranger. 
pactsied en psi Ps palin apa let the eup as One of the pillars of the Constitution of 
ae ya rs wh tes ay soweiial hele | 'the United States, considered superfluous by 
hin ta Remlaadl, Wak Wa tonat oot andr the | ™ modern statesmen, and ki-ked out some. time 











| Our kind and generous friends continus to 
send in rare curiosities, and or Cabinet 
now, is quite large and interesting. Since 
our last issue, we have received the follow- 


: } sinee, 
rules laid down in that country. It is a good | 
general rule to cut no large limbs, for they | r nga from the North Pole—by Captain 


will not heal over before the wood has 
become dozy or rotten.— Massachusetts Plow- 
man. 


| One of the legs of the Multiplication Ta- 

ble. 

aie! | A preparation of ox(h)ide of iron,.to ena- 

‘‘March of Mind.” | ble a bullock to resist a whacking—by Sid- 

A farmer in this State, entertaining the opi- | ney Norton, a member of the class in Chemis- 

nion that iron ploughs pizon the earth and | tY. 

injure crops, lias cast them off, and procured The saddle of the donkey which aman made 

the pod-augur pattern—all wood—and heavy | of himself.—Cleveland (Ohio) School Boy, 

as half a shed full of the ordinary run of far- AEN 6 te: 5 a 

mer’s tools. The same farmer, having an ac- | Bemus went to a fire a few days since, and 

tive young man in his service, who had aequir- | found the Hose company playing against the 

ed some knowledge from books, peremptorily | front of the burning building, with such force 

discharged him, because the young man stout- | that the letters on a large sign were becoming 

ly persisted in asserting that the earth went “obliterated. 

round the sun, while the farmer held the con-| “ Queer place this, for a joke,” said Bemus. 

trary. He would not have folks with him,| “ Well, who’s jokin’, say?” asked a fireman. 

whose heads were full of such nonsense-~~N.}  “ Why,” replied Bemus, “isn’t that man 

H. 8taiesman. playing upon words.— Bee. 
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Joking about it. 


' 








A New York correspondent of the Provi-| 
dence Journal, perpetrates any number of 
good and bad puns about the cholera, of which 
the following ate specimens: 

“ Nothing is thought, or dreamed, or talked 
about here, now, but cholera, in all its varieties. 
We cat, drink, sleep, move, and, in fact, do 
everything with reference to it. It is the very 
incarnation, exemplification, and personifica- 
tion of the blue devils. 

“ Vegetables are interdicted, potatoes below 
par, turnips at a discount, and beans shock- 
ingly depressed. Fruitless are the fruit-sel- 
lers’ efforts to dispose of their commodities ; 
the fruit remains intact in their cellars.— 
Peaches will be impeached, and even the bran- 
died ones branded as infamous. Strawberry- 
ings, it is said, lead to other buryings, and no 
one cares a straw for the article. Blackberry- 
ing, itis feared, will have a deleterious and 
fatal effect upon the colored population, 
usually engaged in that interesting avoca- 
tion. 

“As for gooseberries, none but a goose 
would meddle with them, and currants pass 
current no longer. Cucumbers will cumber 
the stall, and no one will be found rash 
enough to shell out for oysters. Lobsters 
preserve their primitive nigritude, unless, in- 
deed, one chance to blush at the degenerate 
inconstancy of their lovers. Radishes can’t 
be got rid of, and gold dollars are tied to 
bunches of asparagus to induce persons to 
purloin them, Melons, it is said, will produce 








The Sexes. 


eee 


Neal asks the question—What makes those 
men who associate habitually with women su- 
perior to others. What makes that woman 
who is accustomed to, and at ease in the so- 
ciety of men, superior to her sex in general? 
Why are the women of France so universally 
admired and loved for their colloquial powers ? 
Solely because they are in the habit of free, 
graceful, and continual conversation with the 
other sex. Women in this way, lose their 
frivolity—their delicacies and peculiarities un- 
fold all their beauty and captivation in the 
spirit of intellectual rivalry. And the men 
lose their pedantic, rude, declamatory, or sul- 
len manner. The coin of the understanding 
and the heart is changed continually. Their 
asperities are rubbed off, their better mate- 
rials polished and brightened, and their rieh- 
ness, like fine gold, is wrought into finer 
workmanship by the fingers of woman, than 
it ever could be by those of man. The iron 
and steel of the character are hidden, like the 
harness and armor of a giant, and studs in 
knots*of gold and precious stones when they 
are not wanted in actual warfare. 
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John J. Crittenden’s Eloquence. 





In conversation, a few days sinee, with a 
lawyer, who was an enthusiastic admirer of 
this great man, he related to us an instance 
in Mr. Crittenden’s professional career, illus- 





a melon-cholic effect, and tomatoes are deci- 
dedly tabood. The doctors have been detect- 
ed hatching conspiracies even against the egg- 
plant. . 

“In good society, patchoulie and Caroline 
have given place to the more potent perfumes 
of camphor, and chloride of lime; and, in 
truth, Kossuth and Bemare not creating great- 
er revolutions, or more wide-spread innova- 
tions in Europe, than is the azure fiend among 
us, 


“ Lovers, in fine, are the only persons that 


trative of his singular power before a jury. 

Mr. Crittenden was engaged in defending 
a man who had been indicted for a capital of- 
fense. After an elaborate and powerful de- 
fense, he closed his effort by the following 
striking and beautiful allegory : 

“When God in his eternal counsels eon- 
ecived the thought of man’s creation, he called 
to him the three ministers, who waited con- 
stantly about his throne—Justice, Truth, and 
Mercy, and thus addressed them :— Shall we 
make man? Then, said Justice, ‘O God, 
make him not, for he will trample upon thy 





half like this state of affairs. Cholera, they 


object to, but the mor-bus, they rather af- 
fect.” 
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I’ve been thinking. 


ee 


quaint 


I’ve been thinking of the time, Kate, when 
sitting by thy side, and picking beans, I gazed 
on thee, and felt a peacock’s pride. In silence 
leaned we, o’er the pan, and neither spoke a 
word, but the rattling of the beans, Kate, is 
all the sound we heard. Thy auburn curls 
hung down, Kate, and kissed thy lily cheek ; 
thy azure eyes, half filled with tears, bespoke 
a spirit meek. To be charmed as I was then, 
had ne’er before occurred; when the rattling 
of the beans, Kate, was all the sound I heard. 
I thought it was net wreng, Kate, so, leaning | 
o'er the dish, as you snatched up a lot of | 
beans, I snatched a nectared kiss. A sudden) 
shower made blind my eyes; I neither saw 
nor stirred, but the rattling of the beans, Kate, 
was all the sound I heard. 





-_—_—_- «@ 








In nothing consists the true dignity of man, | 
mere than in self-government, 


iaws.’ Truth made answer also, ‘O God, 
make him not, for he will pollute thy sanc- 


_tuaries; but Mercy dropped upon her knees, 


and looking upward through her tears, ex- 
claimed,‘ O God, make him, and I will watch 


over him, and surround him with my care, 


through all the dark paths which he may have 
to tread.’ Then God made man, and said to 
him, ‘O man, thou art the child of Merey; go 
and deal lightly with thy brother.’ ” 


The jury, when he finished, were drowned | 


in tears, and against evidence, and what must 
have been their own convictions, brought ina 
speedy verdict of “not guilty.”—Springfeld 
Republican. 
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Good Nature a Preventative of Cholera. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says :—Nothing 
predisposes the system so much to cholera as 
& morose, sour, unhappy disposition, er snarl- 
ing or crabbed temper, malignant feelings, in- 
justice, oppression, or revenge ; any emotion 


|in fact, that causes the mind and passions to 


derange the functions of the bedy. whieh all 
the turbulent de. more er less. 











The Tasks of the Good Wife. 


The influence of the good wife is immense. 
Her tasks are certainly a few. If the seat of 
happiness is not home, happiness is forever 
unknown. A good wife tasks her mind to 
establish it there. A good wife is to a man, 
wisdom, courage, strength, hope, and endur- 
ance. A bad one, confusion, weakness, dis- 
comfiture, and despair. No condition is hope- 
less, when the wife has firmness, energy, and 
economy. Man is strong; but his heart is 
not adamant. He delights in enterprise and 
action, but to sustain him, he needs a tranquil 
mind, and a whole herri. He expends all his 
moral force in the moral confliets of the world. 
His feelings are lacerated to the utmost point 
of endurance, by perpetual collision, irrita- 
tion, and disappointment. To recover his 
equanimity and eomposure, home must be to 
him a place of repose, of peace, of cheerful- 
ness, of comfort; his soul, then, renews his 
strength, and he again goes forth with fresh 
vigour to encounter the labor and troubles of 
the world. But if at home he finds no rest, 
and there is met with bad temper, or is assail- 
ed by discontent, complaint, and reproaches, 
the heart breaks, the spirits are crushed, 
hope vanishes, and the man sinks into des- 
pair. 


+ =3@> -— 





Nor long since, a clergyman in Connecticut, 
was reading to his congregation, the beautiful 
and poetical psalm of David, wherein he says : 
“Mercy and Truth are met together; Righ- 
teousness and Peace have kissed each other.” 
At this passage, a little girl in the assembly, 
manifested great interest, and whispered to 
her mother: 

“That’s just as true as you live. seen 
Righteousness Hill, a kissing Peace Peabo- 
dy, behind the smoke-house—but how did the 
minister know it %” 
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“ John,” said his master to a man, one day, 
“they really say that yc ur wife beats you. Is 
it true?” “ Yoy,” drawled Jobn, with a most 
provoking coolness. “ Yoy!” responded the 
master, with indignation. “What do you 
mean by that, you lout? A great thumping 
fellow like you, as strong as a steam engine, 
or an elephant, to let a littke woman like your 
wife, thrash you! What a blockhead you 
must be!” “ Whoy, whoy,” was the patient 
reply, “It pleases her, an’ it does me no 
hurt.” 


re eo  -- 


A Quaker having sold a fine looking, blind 
horse, asked the purehaser—. 

“Well, friend, dost thou see any fault in 
him?” 

“Ne,” was the answer. 

“ Neither will he see any in thee,” said old 
Broadbrim. 


-_—_-——_+ 2@e s——_—_——_ 


Miss EpcewortTu.—An cloquent writér in 
the Dublin University Magazine, says of Miss 
Edgeworth: “ She has done much good, that 
the world knows of, ‘much that it may yet 
know of, and much that it will never know of. 
Instances will spring to many an affectionate 
memory.” . re 
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going to cs all, is most iniliievow cate musi | steadil y decreased, according to the official report. 
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A stout heart, a clear conscience, and never despair. 








W. L. PALMER 

Is our agent; Office between the West doors of 
the Syracuse House, No. 2, Salina St. 

The Proprietor, or one of the Editors, may usu- 
ally be found at their private office, 

68" Corner of Warren and Fayette Sts... 3 
over O.S. Sumner's Store, and opposite the Epis- 
copal (St. Paul’s) Church. 





To Correspondents. 


T. H.C. Please send the Aristophanian ‘ Cob- 
bler.’ 

We had occasion, a while since, to give certain 
friends who have kindly sent us poetical contribu- 
tions, a gentle whipping for their neglect of neces- 
sary rules. We find ourselves again obliged to 
discourse from the same text. 

It is no uncommon thing for us to reecive arti- 
cles which manifest decided ability in themselves, 
but which, if published in their original shape, would 
subject their authors to sure contempt. When the 
necessary corrections are slight, we make them 
cheerfully ; but when there exists a necessity for 
correcting great errors, originating in gross igner- 
ance or inexcusable carelessness, often rendering it 
iadispensaile to re-write the article, we must pos- 
itively decline the job. 

‘ve are thinking now of ene eorrespondent—a 
person for whom we cherish a high respect, and 
who, we think, can eventually become a credit to 
the literary world, but whose productions so clearly 
manifest carelessness, and undisciplined taste, and 
ignorance of the Art of Versification, that we ean- 
not, for the credit of all parties, de otherwise than 
decline them. We will give examples in illustra- 
tion. The first is from “Alphonso” :— 

* From the first moment that we met, 
Although a conqueror brave ; 

‘The wablest of Italia’s sons,— 

I wert myself a slave.’ 

The italies are ours. 

The first line is faulty in measure, the second and 
third in taste, and the fourth in grammar. 

A gain — 

‘A moment, and insensible, 
The stricken girl he raised ;— 
He gently laid her on a couch, 
And fondly on her gazed.’ 

he same writer, in defining the localities of 
‘Grandeur,’ adds, 

‘And in Aurora’s crimson blush, 
That wakes the day-god’s smile, 

And makes his glorious banner rueh 
O’er ocean, lend, and isle.’ 

We find flame thyming with teoine, and over- 
thrown, with throne; we Gnd such spelling as 
croud, and numerous similar ernere. 

Yet, amidst all this, there are sparklings of true 
genius. What tke writer needs, is discipline. In 
all kindness, we would tender this advice : Read the 
best poets, to cultivate your taste, and ear; study 
some good treatise on Versification—Ev erett’s ‘Art 
of Versification, and Parker’s ‘ Aids to English 
Composition,’ are cheap and well digested works ; 
write but little, for some time, but let that little be 
finished ; and above all, never sacrifice sense to 
seund, or anything else. The idea that genizts is 





be study—hard, laborious study ,—before the art of | 


writing any style of composition, well, can be at- | | U was a terrible thing. 


tained. As soon might you, unpre pared by such | | also less than for thie same time in 1848. 


a discipline, :naster all the intricacies of the science 
‘of Music, as of literary composition. 


But some of these were by Cholera, and therefore 
The number of deaths was 
Bilious 
fevers; and intemperance, and gluttony, and viee, 
aided by the doctors, may kill millions, and the 


These hasty remarks will apply to other of our | world is resigned to the will of Heaven ; but let a 
contributors besides the one mentioned. Our ob- | few die of Cholera, and we ere ready to upbraid 
ject in publishing a paper is not to fill it, but give | Providence with tyranny. 


to the public such matter as will benefit. 

We clip the follewing ‘ hints,’ for the benefit of 
such as have a ‘ call.’ 

lissts to Auruors.—“ Somebody” is the au- 
thor of the following hints to writers :— 

1. Re brief. This is the age of Telegraphs and 
Stenography. 

2. Be pointed. Don’t write all around a subject 
without hitting it. 

3. State facts, but don’t stop to moralize. 
drowsy business. 
dreaming. 

4. Eschew prefaces. Plunge at once into your 
subject, like a swimmer into cold water. 

5. Condense. Make sure that you really have 
an idea, and then record it in the shortest pgssible 
terms. We want thoughts in their quintessence. 

G. Avoid all high flown language; the plain 
Anglo-Saxon words are the best. Never use stilts 
when legs will do as well. 

7. Write legibly. Don’t let your manuscript 
look like the tracks of a spider half drowned in ink. 
We shan’t mistake any one for a genius though he 
write as crabbedly as Napoleon. 


It’s 
Let the reader do his own 


a 


Cholera. 





It is humiliating to sce the ado made by many 
people about the Cholera, Men who would rush 
to the very cannon’s mouth in pursuit of glory, or 
dare a hundred deaths amidst the bandits and mal- 
arias of Mexico for the sake of the gold in her 
mountains, will tremble like frightened children, at 
the mere word ‘ Cholera.’ 

Allowing that the pestilence is abread, and that 
it is going to single you from a crowd of many 
thousands, for a victim—what then? Youareon- 
ly being hastened a little toa suredoom. And if 
you have lived as you ought, this doom will possess 
fur you no terrors; if you have not so lived, the 
world will hail the Cholera as a benefeetor, in tak- 
img you from it. The only effect its presence should 
have on you, is to improve your mode of life; it 
comes as a reformer. If your habits, physical and 
moral, are not good, make them so, and the Cholera 
will touch you no sooner than emy ordinary dis- 
case. 

There is pith in the anecdote of the Plague, 
which slew three thousand persons in Cairo, while 
twenty-seven thousand died of fear. How many, 
in like manner, woo Cholera! Instead of pursuing 
a regular, even course of life, they disorder the 
whole animal eeonomy by absurd apprehensions 
and a starving diet. Not that people should be in- 
different or gluttonous ; there is a mediam course 
always safe. 

An experiment was lately tried in Russia. Con- 
victed criminals were put in beds where people had 
died of Cholera ; they were told that the beds were 
new, and they suffered no harm. Again, they 
were placed in elean beds, but told that persons had 
died in them of Cholera; they contracted the dis- 
ease and died. Few realize the power of Imagi- 
nation over the physical system. 

One fact meré: For the four weeks, ending June 
2d, 1849, the number of deaths in New York city, 











We believe that but few more people die in heal- 
thy cities, this year, than ordinary, and that most 
of these die of fear, and the majority of the others 
of other evil habits, 

In Syracuse, there have been a few cases report- 
ed; not one of which has not been questioned by 
practicing physicians. Some of these even, have 
recovered. 





2~@e 
Postponement. 








We wish to call particular attention to the fol- 
lowing notice. The officers hesitated about taking 
this step till it became perfectly evident that the 
convention, if held as contemplated, must prove a 
failure. 

—Timely notice will be given of the meeting of 
the Association, through the Press. 


State Teachers’ Association. 

In consequence of the prevalence of the Cholera 
in the city of New York, it has been deemed ad- 
visable by the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, aud by Teachers in different sections of the 
State, to postpone the Teaehers’ Association, until 
further not!ce shall be given by the proper officers. 

CHAS. R. COBURN, Pres’t. 
James Jouonnot, Ree. See. 
Joseph McKeen, Cor. Sce. 
(a Will other papers please copy ?_43 
——_—_—__+~@e--—_____ 


Flash Newspapers. 





We rejoice to see that the ‘ Literary American’ 
has taken in hand a great work of reform. Thid 
is nothing less than arousing public attention to the 
influence of those newspapers which abound in re- 
eords of vice and crime. We had this very class 
of publications in Our eye when we commenced the 
Union, as a glance at our Prospectus will show ; 
and it encourages us to have such good compan- 
ionship in prospect. 

There is no doubt that those works which openly 
portray viee, ostensibly, of course, to expose it, are 
more dangerous than anott er class whose publicity 
would not be for a moment endured by the com- 
munity. This is the insidious poison whose work- 
ing is two subtle to excite fear in the vietin’y. And 
so long as these sores on the body moral aré allow- 
ed to fester, so long do we know that there is ¢or- 
ruption within. 

Nor would we eonfine or censtires 16 ‘flash’ pa- 
pers. Neariy the whole press is more or less af- 
flicted with the leprosy. You ¢an seateely glance 
over en ordinary newspaper, without being disgust- 
ed with dotaits of erime and vice such as we can- 
not consent to néme. Many of our ‘ spiciest’ dai- 
lies, select such seasoning. No doubt that it sells 
the paper, but it must also self the mans’s soul who 
conducts it. 

We believe in the prevalence of imitative crime, 
and would no sooner present to our readers weekly 
details of murder, and obscene vice, than we ws 
< a friend slow poison. 

We hope the ‘ American’ will persevered this 
good work. So honorable an cxample, too, ehould 
be followed. 
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Board of National Popular Education. 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 
(Circuxar.) 


This Board was organized im April, 1847. Its | 


object, as expressed in its constitution, is “to pro- | 
mote Popular Education by such means as may 
seem suited to that end, and especially by taking | 


measures to supply well qualified teachers to places | 
destitute of them.’ Female teachers, only, are | 


employed by the Board. It gathers them in class- | 
es, semi-annually, at Ilartford, Conn., where a 
suitable building is prepared for their reception, and | 


. : | 
an experienced female teachcr is engaged to super- 








sources to defray this expense, should find it thro’ 
the aid of-friends who may feel an interest in them 


enagnens So | Se we the cause, rather than by a draft on the 


funds of the Board. It will be a grateful contribu- 


| tion from their friends—a testimonial at once af | 


| personal re gard for them, and confidence in the 
‘cause to which they are to be devoted. 
The Board will defray the traveling expenses of 


the teachers from Hartford to their places of desti- | 


nation, provide them a suitable escort, and send 
them to the care of respectable individuals in the 
places where they are to teach—having previously 
made arrangements for their reception and employ- 
| ment, W ith compensations which will yield them a 
_Tespe etable support. In cases of manifest neces- 
sity, arising from sickness, aid will be further giv- 
en, from the funds of the Board. 


full bCotitse, aiid that all will he at Hartford, 
promptly, on the 31st of August, to enter upon it. 
It is especially desired, that those intending to join 
the next class, should forward their applications 
to Hartford as early as the 31st of July. 

On their arriving at the Railroad Depot, at Hart- 
| ford, the teachers will take hacks to the “* Orphan 
Asylum,” in Washington street, the building pre- 

pared for their reception. 
WILLIAM SLADE, 

Cor. Sec. and Gen. Agent, Board of N.P.Ed. 

St. Paul, Minnesota Ter., May 25, 1849. 

[We publish the above by request, and will only 
add, not by way of fault-finding, that those direct- 
|ing this philanthropie movement should not, and 
we trust do not ask contributions of any others but 
members of the sects enumerated above, as deem- 



















_ with this Western fecling, and with some apprecia- 


intend their preparation. That preparation con-| It is expected that the teachers thus sent, will 
sists mainly of lectures—on the best mode of or- | continue teaching, should health permit, at least 
ganizing schools—on the best methods of teaching | two years. Experience in Western life and 
the various branches—on school government—on | | | teaching, will add, very greatly to their power of | 
moral and religious instruction in schools—on the | doing good—an advantage w hich slight causes will | 
influence of the teacher in the community ;—to not induce a conscientious and competent teac! “ss 


| 
which are added examinations in the various branch- | to relinquish. 


es—visiting model schools—a course of lectures on| Some of the teachers hitherto sent, have been 
physiology—a system of calisthenic exercises, and | able to gratify their desire to aid others to follow 


instruction in vocal music, The course continues them to their field of labor by contributing to the | 
. ! 
six weeks, 





| funds of the Board the amount it has expended for 
Five ciasses, embracing one hundred and thirty- | them. It is hoped that others may. find themselves 
two teachers, have been sent out—the distribution | able to follow this exainple. 
of the last of which the undersigned has just com- Teachers have been sent out from the Congre- 
pleted in the location of two in the Territory of | gational, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian and Pres- 
Minnesota. Of the 132 teachers, 43 have been | byterian denominations—and all from each of them 
drawn from Massachusetts—31 from Vermont— | who have made application and have been found 
17 from Maine—12 from New-Hampshire—12 | qualified. No preference is felt, in this movement, 
from Connecticut—11 from New-York—4 from | for any evangelical denomination over another. 
Rhode Island—1 from Pennsylvania—1 from Vir- , Teachers from all of them are earnestly invited to 
ginia. Thirty-eight have been sent to Indiana— | | enter this ficld of labor, in the spirit of a noble de- | 
36 to Illinois—14 to Michigan—13 to Wisconsin— | votion to the cause of Christian Education, 
9 to lowa—6 to Tennessee—4 to Kentucky, and 1 As the character of our enterprise comes to be 
to North Carolina. better understood, at the West, there is an inereas- 
In every part of the West through which the ‘ing demand for our teachers. Shall there be a 
undersigned has passed on his way to this Territo- | corresponding increase of teachers ready to enter 
ry, an evidently increasing interest is felt in the this enlarging field of usefulness? is a question 
operations of the Board ; and, standing as he does, | which it is for the educated women of the East to | 
at this extreme point, and looking over the wide | | answer. “Why (asks a teacher on the ground) | 











West, he thinks he may venture to speak in its | should we remain at ease,in our New England 
name, and say to the well educated teachers of the | | homes, while thousands are perishing for lack of 
ast—Come over and help us. It is in sympathy | knowledge??? This question, it is hoped, many a 
Christian woman at the East will seriously consid- 
tion of the real wants which produce it, that appli- | er, and ask herself whether, within the facilities for 
cations are now solicited from teachers to form a | reaching this Western field which our Board offers, 
sixth class, to enter this ficld next Autumn. It is| she can withhold herself from a service in which 
proposed to gather the class at Hartford on the 31st | her power to do good will be so greatly augmented. 





ed worthy to supply teachers. —Ed. Tribune.) 
—We publish the Circular of the Board of Na- 
tional hc goyed Education, not because we are hon- 


| ored by a “ request” as was the Editor of the Tri- 


| bune, nor because we wish to aid this cause, for 
we are very far from indulging any such desire ; 
but that our readers may have, from its friends, a 
full and fair representation and advocacy of what 
we consider a very objectionable scheme. 

It is with no Spirit of unkindness to the individ- 
uals or denominations carrying forward this enter - 
prize, that we venture to express our objections ; 
but we thiak there are moral, national, world-wide 
interests that are hcre trampled on or set at naught 
by a few misled or designing individuals, 

Still, these individuals may be entirely consci- 
entious, unselfish, devoted and philanthropic ; and 
they may be advancing a great, benevolent, and 
commendable object ; but this we cannot believe. 

We think the name of this organization—a Board 
of National, Popular Education—does not corres- 
pond with its character even according to its own 
representation. 

It is not “ National,’’ for it does not include the 
characteristic elements which constitute our Na- 
tionality. It is riot very “ Popular’ as its ineffi- 
ciency and inauspicious history sufficiently prove. 
It is not “ Popular,”’ in the sense of being support- 


ed and controlled by the masses of the people, for 


it excludes the masses and is beyond their control. 

It is not ‘‘ of education” in the ordinary sense of 
that term, for that knows nothing of denominations 
and creeds. 

We, therefore, think the term, National, Popu- 
lar Education, is a misnomer quite inappropriate 
and deceptive. , 

This organization is even opposed to the true 





of August, and send them out on the 11th of Oc-| The demand for teachers in the higher branches 
tober. including drawing, painting, and music on the 


,| Spirit of National, Popular Education and the fra- 


| ternal spirit of our institutions, All the Public 
Applications should be addressed to “ The Com- | plano, is increasing. Many of our teachers will be | 


Schools of New England, the Middle States, and, 


mittee for selecting Teachers, Hartford, Conn.” | able to lay foundations for high schools, destined to | indeed, of the whole country, are founded, sup- 


4 ° . . . “ | 
Each application should state the name, age, resi- | exert a great and commanding influence in the | 


ported, and controlled by the whole people, and 


dence and religious denomination of the applicant, | West ; ; and it is hoped, that many, of expanded | not by any one, or ahy number of the various de- 


and the branches in which she feels competent to | views, and a high order of talent, will enlist in our | nominations. 
instruct ; and should be accompanied by testimo- | service. We will introduce hein into a field of | may, 


Our system of public instruction 
therefore, be called National and Popular 


nials from some reliable source, in regard to her | usefulness large enough to satisfy their highest am- | | with great semblance of truth ; but that any exclu- 


education, natural peculiarities, and moral and re- bition to do good. They may have to make small | 
ligious character. Among the desired reed | beginnings ; but energy and perseverance will, 
tions, sound discretion, and decided piety, are | with God’s blessings, bring out the great result, 


deemed indispensable. The Board are reluctant to send out any teach- 


It is expected that the teachers will defray their | ers who shall not have gone throuzh the course at 
traveling expenses to Hartford. Their instruction | Hartford ; but it cannot be more reluctant to send | 
there will be gratuitous. They will board in com- | them, than they would be to be sent, without that | 


mon, at an expense of $1,50 per week, which it is | course, could they previously understand its real | 
expected they will pay, except in case of manifest | value. One of the teachers already sent, says ina 
inability. Unwilling to reject any worthy appli- | | letter—“ I reap now the benefit of the preparatory | 
cant on account of her poverty, we will, in such | course at Hartiord. It has been of more benefit to | 
cases pay for the board. Yet we deem it very de- | | me than a year’s study.” It is hoped that every 
sirable that teachers without ability from their own | | applicant will avail herself of the advantage of the | 


| sive or party system of schools deserves that appel- 
| lation, we hare yet to learn. 

This organization is sectarian, and, comsequently, 
| exclusive and uncharitable. It appears that only 
| five religious socicties have been represented there- 
|in. All others have either been excluded, or they 
have not applied for admission. True, the Circu- 
| lar says, “ No preference is felt, in this movement, 
for any evangelical denomination. r 

From what we have learned, we hardly believe 
this is true, even in the sense intended. But who 
| shall decide what are, and what are _not evangeli- 
eal denominations? Evangelical] means merely in 
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accordance with the Bible and truth; and, we | mal School, twenty two wecks is the least time al- 
suppose every sect will claim that i¢ is evangelical | lowed ; and a majority remain one or two years. 
in this sense, and that every other is more or less Again, this Society is illiteral to the teachers 
in the wrong. Any one, at all acquainted with the | employed. Jt desires each one to pay her board 
histories of the five denominations which, to some | bill in Hartford, amounting to the enormous sum of 
extent, have fraternized in this movement, will, | $9, and, from the scanty savings of a lady’s wages, 
most assuredly, remember, that they have not al- ultimately to contribute “ to the funds of the Board 
ways considered each other deserving this name.| the amount it has expended on them.” This is 
Were the Presbyterians always considered such | engaging as a missionary teacher on very much | 
by the Episcopalians? lave the Baptists and Me- | the same terms as the boy paid for his passage on | 
thodists always been deemed evangelical by the | the canal, viz. by leading the horses along the tow | 
Presbyterians? What was yesterday called hereti- | path. Missionary teachers and female missionaries | 
eal and heterodox, is acknowledged to be evangeli- | too, going a thousand miles from home on their | 











cal and orthodox to-day. It is the popularity—the | 
numbers, means, and age of any society, more than | 
its tencts, which give it the reputation of evangeli- | 
cal or otherwise. 


| 
own expense, to educate and christianize the citi- | 
zens of the Mississippi valley ! 
unkindest cut of all.” | 

If you wish to take young ladies from their | 


This is “* the most 
] 


~ Literary. 
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A Comrenpium or Ecciesiasticar Ilistory. By 
Dr. John C. L. Gieseler, Consistorial Coun- 
selor and Ordinary Professor of Theology in 
Gottingen. Translated from the German, by 
Samuel Davidson, L.L.D., Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature and Ecclesiastical History, 
in the Lancashire Independent College. 2 
vols.,8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The title of this work is no inapt index of its 

character. Both embody the idea of an Ecelesias- 

tical System into which human opinions have been 
built for many hundreds of years, till the divine 


The denominations here associated, are, in the | homes in the East, to strangers, and toil and eare | foundation is almost hidden beneath the pile. 


localities named, the most powerful ones ; and this 
action, from this circumstance, bears an unfavor- 
able analogy to the selfish association of the “ Five | 
Great Powers” of Europe, and to that religious (?) 
combination called the “ Holy Alliance.”’ 

It is somewhat remarkable, that from all New 
England, N. Y., Penn., &c., not one teacher ex- 
cept from these five denominations, has been sent | 
into this field of labor. 

Not one of the Lutherans, Reformed Dutch, 
Universalists, Christians, Unitarians, Quakers, | 
Moravians, Catholics, &e., &¢., nor of that still | 
larger portion which does not belong to any church, | 
has yet been admitted to this fraternity, by the 
Board of mis-called National, Popular Education. 
Consequently, it has excited the suspicions of some, 
and aroused the just indignation of others whose 
proffered assistance has been coldy spurned. 





| 
} 
} 


in the West, do not ask their services on such il- 
liberal conditions as these. At least pay their ex- 
penses, give them all they can earn, and a gratuity 
besides. If not, they might better emigrate with 
some acquaintance, and not be burdened by such 
questionable assistance. 

Finally, this whole labor is inefficient and insig- | 
nificant in its results. The Association was talked | 
of as early as 1843, but during more than two | 
years since its complete organization, from five 
classes, these five wealthy and powerful denomina- | 
tions, from all New England, N. Y., Penn., &., | 
have sent out but 132 individuals. This shows that 
the enterprize receives, as it deserves, but little | 
sympathy even in the churches represented. 

Some of our Normal Schools send out nearly 
that number of teachers in a single year; and, | 
amid, perhaps, 30,000 schools of the Great West, 


| 








But even if all the religious organizations in the 


country should unite in this combination, it would 
still be unjust to exclude any individual froin a 
“‘ National, Popular’’ system of education, because 
she was not a member of some church. It would, 
in spirit, be a union of Church and State, a dicta- 
torial censorship of the teachers’ profession, and an 
insidious and unfair species of propagandism which 
a large and respectable portion of the community 
must conscientiously oppose. 

The friends of Education in the West need not 
complain, even on the score of morality, if they can 
establish a system of public instruction on the glor- 
ious basis of New England and New York, where 
the teachers are not examined in reference to their 
tenets or church membership, but only in regard to 
“ moral character, learning, and ability.” 

But here, the Circular says, “each applicant 
should state’? “the religious denominaticn” to 
which she belongs. This is an extraordinary me- 
thod of examination, and is an insult to an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Any exclusive system of education must, evident- 
ly, prove injurious to the great and truly American 
cause of Common Schools. This one, therefore, 
not only fails to receive the sanction, but also ex- 
cites the opposition of many sincere and zealous 
friends to public education. 


of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, a resolu- | 


tion recommending this organization was offered, 
but it was opposed and was finally withdrawn.— 
This indicates how much sympathy for such a sys- 
tem, is felt by the Teachers of the Empire State. 


There are also many other objections to this es- | 


tablishment, but they are of minor importance. 
The course of preparation is too limited and in- 
efficient. The very brief period of six weeks is all 


that is asked, and the Board intimate that they will | 


send out teachers who have made fio special pre- 
paration whatever. But at the N. Y. State Nor- 


At the last meeting | 


the efforts of this Society can prove seareely a drop 
in the bucket. 
halfsupply the Public Schools of our own county 
of Onondaga. 

The West must depend upon our Normal 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges,—its Public 
Schools, and eastern emigration for its instructors, 
and not on the feeble efiorts of this Board. 

So much asto public considerations. 





A word 
now of direction to any of our readers, who wish, 
if such can be found, to engage in this enterprise. 
Ist. Submit to one of the greatest insults offered 
toan American citizen by being publicly questioned 





| 


| a8 a condition of employment on your religious be- 
| lief and associations. 

2d. Travel alone to Hartford, pay your expenses 
thither, “take a hack to the Orphan Asylum,” 
_ and, after six weeks drill, pay for your Board. 

3d. Go with an escort, perhaps a thousand miles | 

| westward to some community of strangers, and af- 
| ter toiling there amid trials and difficulties, send, 
| 48 soon as possible, tothe Board of National, Pop- 
ular Education, the “ funds’? which “ it has ex- | 
pended” in doing you this great service. 





| 
| 


After staying two years in a much poorer school 
house and school, probably, than you would have 
| had at home, if you desire so to do, and have the 
means, you may then go home ; or, if you cannot 
return and are not well pleased with the business 
| of teaching on aceount of poor compensation or 
_unkindness, you can, perhaps, exchange it for some 





other employment. 


Reader, are you willing to leave your present 
| associations and fields of useful labor, under such 
| cireumstaneces, and for such prospects as these 7— 
| 


Editors Lit. Union. 





et a 


If a man empties his purse into his head, no one 
ean take it from him.—Dr. Franklin 


All of these 132 teachers could not 


The peculiar exeellencies claimed for it by the 
Translator, are concisences of text, copious refer- 
ences, laborious research, and entire impartiality. 
Ile does not offer it to take the place of Neander's, 
or any other extended or elegant History; but 
simply as a Text Book, combining the advantages 
above mentioned. What examination we have 
been able to make, convinces us of the correetness 
of these opinions. 

We give the Author's arrangement of his sub- 
ject, as laid down in his introduction. 

I. A Ilistory of the Church's external relations, 
Viz — . 

1. History of iis spread and limitation. 

2. History of its relation to the State. 

If. A Listory of its internal relations, viz :-— 

1. Ilistory of the doctrines of the Church, 

(a.) As an object of science. 

History of opinions. 
listory of ethics. 
History of the theological sciences. 

(b.) As living and working in men, 

History of religious and moral life. 

2. History of ceclesiastical worship. 

3. History of the internal constitution of the 
Church. 

—The arrangement of the book is different. Tho 
general divisions are into Periods; the subdivis- 
ions, Divisions, Chapters, and Sections. Each 
Chapter has its subject, a8 each Period and Divi- 
sion, its time, and the same subject may be treated 
in several Chapters, each in a separate Division. 
Thus, the subject of several disconnected Chapters, 
is “ Heretics.’ The advantages of this arrange- 
ment, are obvious to the historical reader. 

Dry as the general character of the work may 
seem to the merely secular student, we are sure 
that none will find itso. It contains a vast amount 
| of political and literary history, gleaned, with great 
labor, from sources accessible to very few. We 

have been forcibly struck in looking hastily through 
it, with the worldly spirit which has so strongly in- 
fluenced the Church in all its ages. It seemed to 
us almost like going back to the primitive ages, di- 





| vested of all prejudices of education, and watehing 


' 


|the gradual developments which have so nearly 
| converted the purest and simplest conceivable teach- 
ings of Divine love into the most complicated and 
| terrible engine of temporal power the world ever 
| saw. To witness, as related by Dr. Geiseler, the 
‘constant perversion of principles, the erection of 
artificial forms, the adoption of Jewish and Pagan 
rites, the intermingling of scholastic sophistries, the 
ever growing ambition of church dignataries, and 
their proportionate progress, ending im the ‘most 
infamous vices,—to see this. terrible midnight grad - 
ually yielding to the light which not even such 

clouds could wholly dim, nor always prevent from 
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obiiinig as God fom it—surely, no one can | 
ave laid open to his sight revelations like these, | 
and remain uninterested in the very story itself. 


While to the Theological student, the work will | 
furnish all the wealth of tradition, and scholastic | World. 


sophistry, and venerable superstition,he can desire. 


All the disputed dogmas ahd vaporous eubtiltics | that he is the author of the Tribune Sketches, en- | 


about which the Church has so religiously quarrcl- 
ed for ages, and is still quarreling, ate here garner- 


ed and set forth with due reverence and quotation 
of authority. In faet,two thitds of the book is eom- | Interest Tasze at Seven rerCent. By S. D. 


posed of references. 
Therefére, fot all, we consider this a most valu- 


able work. We would have all read it—clergy | large sheet, his carefully computed and compared 
and laity—Christian, Mvhiammedan, Jew, Pagan, | Interest Table, extending from $1 to $100; and 
and Infidel—school riidster and statesman—all men | from one day to five years. The sheet is fastened 
and all women capable of tinderstanding it, Coa- 
fident are we that each woild rise from the peru- | slide for adjtisting the Time to the Principal requir- 
eal with views liberalized and enlarged, and increas- ed. We think this Interest Table is very ingeni- 


ed piety and diminished bigotry. 
For sale by L. W. Hall, No. 11, Salina street. 


over the leaves of its old volumes with inexpressible 
pleasure. Such another cabinet of literary trea- 
| sures it would be difficult to find. 
Park Benjamin was the editor of the New 


Of Mr. Foster, it will be only necessary to state, 


titled “ New York in Slices.” 
Terms, $2,00 a year, in advance. 





Pratt. 
The author has just published in this city, on a 


to a veneered mahogany frame embracing a cross 


ously constructed, and withal very convenient and 
cheap. We hope it will find aa extensive sale. 


Gobiy’s Lapy’s Boox for August, 

Is with us, dnd filly maintains its reputation. — 
The plates are numerous and elegant, and the con- 
tents we think, better than usual. The conclusion 
of “ Myrtilla” will delight every body ; so novel and 
happy. 

Palmer is Agent. 








Buiacxwoop's Macazine, for July, 
Is received from Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., 
the N.Y: Piiblishers. We have looked theongh 





Tue Temperance Protector, 


beverage. From the appearance of the Ist No. 
auxiliary to this important cause. 


$1,00; 12, $3,00; 22, $5,00; 40, $8,00; 50, 
$10,00. 





Dies Boreales,” No. II, and the chapters of “The 
Caxtons.”” Both are ubove praise—in the best 
vein of their respective authors. 

Besides these articles, are “‘ The Island of Sar- 
dinia,” “‘ The Game Laws in Scotland,” “ Domin- 
ique,”’ “ Pestalozziana,” and ‘“ The Crowning of 
the Column and Crushing of the Pedestal.” 

This No. commences a new volume. 


Stoddard & Babcock, Agents for Syracuse. 





Lirrecy’s Livine Ace, No. 271, 

Is received. ‘The statistics are unusually inter- 
esting—particularly those treating of European and 
Canadian politics. 

For sale by Palmer. .« 





Tre Massacnuserts Tracer. 


Com., Syracuse, N. Y. 





This is a monthly Journal of Education, publish- 
ed in excellent mechanical style by Coolidge & Wi- 
ley, No. 12, Water street, Boston. It is edited by 
a Committee of the “ Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association,’’—each member of the Committee 
successively editing a No. 





We regard it as a publication of high mérit, and 
one richly deserving the patronage of all friids of 
popular education. The No. before us (for July) 
is edited by Charles Northend, and contains enough 
of sterling truth to richly repay, were truth valued 
as it should be, the pride of the vofume. 

The mechanical execution is fine, and the size 
admirable for preservation. ‘Terms, $1,00 a year, 
in advance, or $1 ,50 at the end of tlie year. 

Tue Merrorouis. wes 

This new paper, established by Park Benjamin 
and C, G. Foster, has already attained a position 
which very few ever reach. By a sort of common 
consent, it takes its place in the front rank of news- 
paper literature. 

We recollect the anxiety with which, some years 
since, we used to wait the arrival of the mail which 
brought us the weekly Nos. of the New Worvp. | 





Is the title of a new paper just commenced in this 
city. It is “‘ issued by the New York State Tem- 
perance Society,” and will advocate the legal pro- 
hibition of all traffic in intoxicating liquors as a 


before us, we think it will prove a very valuable 


Terms, per annum, 1 copy $,50; 2 copies, 


Address, John W. Noith, Esq., Chairman Ex. 





Tue Iniustratep Water-Cure anp HeEattu 





Avmanac, for 1850. 

We have received from the Publishers, Fowlers 
and Wells, a copy, arid, from a liasty examination, 
we have concluded that it will do very much to- 
wards introducing the Water-Cure Practice ihto 
more general use, and that it will be sold almost 
universally. 

The illustrations alone are worth more than the 
cost, 


News. 


Carefully condensed for th < Literary Union, 
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FOREIGN: 
By the Steariér Caledonia. 





England. 

Baron Rothschild has again been elected to the 
House of Commons, by a tremendous majority.— 
This is done as a token for the House of Lords who 
refuse to repeal the Jaw exéluding Jews from Par- 
liament. 

Fergus O’Connor has introduced his annual mo- 
tion for the People’s Charter, though it received 
little favor. Chartism is dead for the present. 

The Cholera is in London, though not in malig- 
nant form. pile 

The Queen is preparing to visit Ireland. 

There is a growing feeling, in many minds, in 
favor of relinguishing Canada. 

Ireland. 

The crops look well. 

Considerable enthusiasm - prevails in prospect of 
the Queen’s visit. 

France. 

An order was dispatched for the recall of Gen. 
Oudinct, and Gen. Bedeau appointed in his room. 
But the last news caused the Government to pause. 
Gen. Bedeau was directed to wait futther orders 
at Civita Vecchia, 

Ledri-Roliii and Considerante are supposed to 
have escaped to Switzerland. 

Italy. 

The Roman Assembly, finally, on the 30th ult.; 
relinquished the defense of the city, and directed 
the Tritimvirate to treat with Oudinot for a capit- 
ulation. This was done, and the French troops 
took possession of the city. No outrages were 
committed. Garribaldi and his legion were con- 
ducted to Civita Vecchia, where they were to lay 
down their arms. 

It is sid there were dissensions in the city and 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


The poet Rogers said the other day, that Mr. 
Croker, the author of the article in the Quarterly 
Review, on Macaulay’s History; intended murder, | 
but had committed suicide. 

Mrs. Child has a new work in press, or nearly 
ready, on the history and théory of religion in all 
ages. 

Mr. Baker, of Philadelphia, author of Calaynos, 
is about to publish a new ttagedy called Anne Bo- 


| leyn. 


Lamartine is about to publish a Ifistory of tlie! 
Revolution of 1848. 

M. Falloux, Professor in the University of Paris 
has just completed @ translation into French verse 
of that masterpiece of Greck comedy, the Plutus 
of Aristophanes. It is a literary work of the high- 
est order of merit and perfectly original. It is dis- 
tinguished for its entire accuracy, its conscientious 
adhesion to the Greek text, and its animated and 
elegant style. 

Mr. Cooper has sent to the press a new novel 
with the singular title of “‘ Ways of the Hour.” 

Mr. Paulding has also a new novel in press to be 





That interest has never diminished ; we still turn’ 


entitled “‘ The Puritan and his Daughter.” 

Mrs. Child has a new work in press, or nearly 
ready, on thé history and theory of religion in all) 
ares 


government. Some report that the people received 


the French with acclamations. But as our advices 
| come mostly through the dispatches of Oudinot, 


they must be recefved with limitations. 

Venice has been treating for a capitulation, but 
could not agree upon terms. The siege and de- 
fense have recommenced with renewed energy. 

Radetsky is said fo ¢redt the conquered Italians 
with great rigor. 

It is hote-worthy, that the different consuls of 
other nations, at Rome, addressed a remonstrance 
to Oudinot on his destraction of the works of Art 
in his bombardment. He, in return, pleaded pos- 
itive orders,—Nothing was said of the lives lost, or 

rights violated. 





Hungary, 


’ | News comes mostly through Austrian channels, 


and cannot, therefore, be fully trusted. 

The Hungarians appear to have been partially 
defeated. Gorgey and Bem are retiring before the 
enemy, it would seem, in accordance with an un- 
derstanding. 

The Austrians and Russians succeeded in cap- 
turing Raab, on the 28th. The Austrian Emper- 
or, Francis Joseph, entered at the head of the 
troops. 

Gorgey opposed them in crossing the river, but 
on large re-inforcements pouring in, retired rather 
than hazard a battle. There was no pursuit. 


It appears to be the policy of the Magyars to. 
weaken the Imperialists, by drawing them ito the 
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heart of the country, and forcing them to detach 
mento garrison various towns, and then attack 
them with all their force. 

Perczel is reported to have lost the confidence of 
Government and his fellow soldiers. 

There are rumors that Dembinsky is to be super- 
seded by a younger man. Alsothat Aulich has 
entered Croatia—that the people there are siding 
with the Hungarians, and that Jellachich has been 
deposed, and Bem appointed Ban in his place. 

Russia has again requested of Turkey the privi- 
lege of marching troops through her provinces.— 
The Turkish court, advised by the Ministers of 
England and France, refuse the permission. 

A conspiracy at Fiume, and the arrest of seve- 
ral Imperial Officers, is reported by a Vienna paper. 
Germany. 

There is another scheme for a German Congress, 
headed by Prussia. 

The insurrections are put down. 


Denmark. 
Treaties of peace are being held, but without any 
satisfactory results. The Danish government asks 
a large indemnity. 


Fatal Disaster, 

We add some extracts, one of which describes 
the fatal accident caused by the Europa on her 
outward passage. This is from the Herald report, 
as follows :— 

The Caledonia has 45 passengers for Boston, ex- 
elusive of 18 of the 42 survivors of the ill-fated 
bark, Charles Bartlett, of Plymouth, Mass., Wm. 
Bartlett, Master, which, on Wednesday, 27th ult., 
at 31-2 P. M., about 700 miles to the westward of 
Cape Clear, was run down by the steamship Euro- 
ps, and sunk in three minutes, with 134 of the 
passengers and crew, The catastrophe occurred 
during a dense fog, and although the boats of the 
Enropa were instantly lowered, and every possible 
assistance rendered, only 43 out of the 176 souls 
were saved. The captain, second-mate and 10 of 
the crew are among the survivors. The Europa 
is acquitted of all blame, not only by the survivors, 
but by the unanimous voice of the British press 
and public. 

A subscription of £352 was promptly raised by 
the passengers of the Europa, to-which the propri- 
etors have added £20. They likewise offer to car- 
ry the whole of the survivors from Boston to New 
York, free of all expense. 

The Charles Bartlett was bound from London to 
New York, with emigrants, and had on board 450 
tons of merchandise, consisting chiefly of lead and 
chalk. R. B. Forbes, Esq.,a passenger per Euro- 
pa, behaved with surprising gallantry upon the oc- 
casion, and has been presented with the gold medal 
of the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane Society. 
The Europa sustained no material damage by the 
collision. 

Twines Cuancep.—A prefect of one French 
department mentioned to a friend some days since, 
as a curious instance of the instability of human 
affairs, that about 12 months ago he received the 
following telegraphic despatch :— 

“ Monsieur Le Prefect,—Arrest by all possible 
means, the citizen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
should he present himself in your depariment. 

(Signed,) LEDRU ROLLIN.” 

A year later the same Prefect received another 
dispatch in the following terms : 

“ Arrest by all possible means the citizen Ledru 
Rollin, if he present himself in your department. 

(Signed) DUFAURE, 
“ Minister of Louis Napoleon,” 





From the Tribune. 

A Prayer sy Kossutnu.—The following prayer 
offered by Kossuth, will be interesting to our read- 
ers. It was offered by him kneeling amid the mul- 
titude, at the grave of the Magyar heroes who fell 
in the battle of Rapoylna, and was originally pub- 
lished in the Opposition, a journal of Pesth, We 
translate from the German : 

Almighty Lord! God of the warriors of Arpad ! 
Look down from thy starry throne upon thy im- 
ploring servant, from whose lips the prayer of mil- 
lions ascends to thy Heaven, praising the unsearch- 
able power of thine Omnipotence. O God! over 
me shines thy sun and beneath me repose the re- 
lies of my fallen heroic brethren ; above my head 
the sky is blue, and under my feet the earth is dyed 
red with the holy blood of the children of our an- 
cestors. Let the animating beams of thy sun fall 
here that flowers may spring up from the blood so 
that these hulls of departed beings may not molder 
unadorned. God of our fathers and God of the 
nations! hear and bless the voice of our warriors 
and which the arm and the soul of brave nations 
thunder to break the iron hand of tyranny as it for- 
ges its chains. As a free man I kneel on these 
fresh graves, by the remains of my brothers. By 
such a sacrifice as theirs, Thy Earth would be conse- 
crated were it all stained withsin. O G:d! on this 
holy soil above these graves no race cf slaves can 
live. O Father! Father of our Fathers! Mighty 
over myriads! Almighty God of the Heaven, the 
Earth, and the Seas! From these bones springs a 
glory whose radiance is on the brow of my people. 
Hallow their dust with Thy grace, that the ashes 
of my fallen heroic brethren may rest in peace! 
Leave us not, Great God of battles! In the holy 
name of the nations, praised be Thy Omnipotence. 
Amen. 

Fanny Forester.—We are pleased to announce 
that letters from Mrs. Judson, have been received 
by a friend in this city, dated Maulmuin, April 21, 
in which she says: 

“T am decidedly better than T was a month ago, 
and there is now every prospect of entire recovery. 
What the intentions of my Heavenly Father may 
he towards me I cannot know, but I do think I feel 
sybmissive to his will. A long life stems very de- 
sirable in a place like this; but the All-wise alone 
can tell whose life to preserve, and whose life to 
take away.”’ 

This announcement, though not entirely relieving 
the many hearts saddened by a recent reference in 
the newspapers, to the health of this estimable mis- 
sionary lady, will prove of great comfort as show- 
ing her perfect resignation to the Dijvine will, and 
her full trust in the power of him in whose hands 
alone her destiny rests.— Ex. 


Java. 

A Durcn Vicrory.—From Vally the accounts 
announce a complete victory by the Dutch. The 
attack commenced on the 13th of April, and after 
13 days’ hard fighting, all the fortifications were 
taken, and the Netherlands flag was hoisted with- 
in the walls. The Vallan, it was said, had 5,000 
killed, &c., and the loss of the Dutch was about 
250. It is assumed that the island will forthwith 
be annexed to the Dutch possessions. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Butver Divorce Case.— We have refrain- 
ed from referring to this matter, from a sense of 
delicacy towards the parties ; but as we learn that 
a conclusion has been arrived at, we may be par- 


| doned for alluding to it at this time. 








As we are informed, a divorce, by mutual con- 
sent, has been granted, or will be; the conditions—- 
that Mr. Pierce Butler is to allow Mrs. Butler fif- 
teen hundred dollars ayear ; he to retain possess- 
ion of their two daughters, excepting two months 
in each year, when they are to be with their mother. 
These terms are said to be perfectly satisfactory to 
the lady, and that the gentleman preferred this 
settlement toa further contest before the Courts. — 
Scott’s Paper. 

Gen. Taytor’s Tour Norru.—The National 
Intelligencer is requested to state, concerning the 
expected northern tour of the President, that the 
time of his departere, and the route he may take, 
are unsettled, and, indeed, that a continued preva- 
lence of the cholera may render it proper to aban- 
don the journey altogether. 

The Dublin Nation is about to be revived. Is 
its New York namesake discontinued? We na 
longer see it. ‘The People” is no longer publish- 
ed, the editor, W. E. Robinson, of the Tribune, 
having a place in the Custom House.—Aitlas, 

Peter Pence.—It is supposed that the collec- 
tion of “‘ Peter Pence”’ in the different Roman Cath- 
olic churches in the United States, on the 8th inst., 
for the benefit of Pope Pius, will reach about $50- 
000. 

Epirornian Convention.—An Editorial State 
Conven‘ion is to be held at Harrisburg, ?’a., on the 
8th of November, next, to consider the subject of 
Postage Reform, and other matters affecting tho 
interests of the Press.— Republic. 

Mayne Reid, the author soldier, has been ap- 
pointed Colonel in the Hungarian service, and took 
passage in the Cambria, on the 26th, for Liverpoot, 
with the intention of immediately starting from 
there to his place of destination, where in the cause 
of liberty he may add more glory to a name which 
is now coupled with honor. Previous to his em- 
barkation he was presented with a sword from his 
friend, Commodore Moore, of the Texian Navy. 

From Haytt.—The brig Princess Royal, Capt. 
Tamme, arrived last evening in 14 days from Port 
de Paix. Capt. T. informs us that the monopvly 
laws were again in force, much to the disadvantage 
of the people. A Revolution was daily expected to 
break out. 

Fatuer Matnew will leave New York for the 
East by the Norwich route, on Monday morning, 
and arrive at Winship’s Nursery, in Brighton, on 
the afternoon of the same day, where he will be 
received by Wm. A. White, Esq., Editor of the 
New England Washingtonian, and accompany Mr. 
White to his beautiful residence in Watertown, and 
remain his guest till the following morning, when 
he will enter the city on the South, through Rox- 
bury, and be received by a Committee of Reception, 
and a procession of the Temperance organizations 
under the chief marshalship of Moses Kimball, Esq. 
and be escorted to the Adams House, where he 
will be provided with a splendid suite of rooms.— 
On the afternoon of Tuesday, there will be a mass 
demonstration on the Common, to be opened by 
one of those powerful cold water efforts of the Foun- 
tain.—Chronotype. 

Siaves conc To Cauirornia.—Mr. Rowe, for- 
merly one of the publishers of the Belfast Journal, 
but now on the road to California, writes to that 
paper, May 13, in camp, 20 miles west of Indepen- 
dence: “I have seen as many as a dozen teams 
going along, with their families of slaves. Sa 
Slaves do go to California.” Mark va 

More than eighty branches of the British League 
have-been formed in Upper Canada alone, and new 
branches are being rapidly organized in every town 


in the Province 
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Tur Barat Portion Forgery Case, in New- | 
Orleans, has ended in an acquittal 0’ the defendant, | 
Madame Gallot, as our readers have alr: aly learn- 
ed by Telegraph. ‘The trial is reported in the Pic- | 
ayune at length, and was most interesting. T! e 
prosecutor, Antoine Michoud, prevaricated very | 
much when under cross-examination by the coun- | 
sel for the defense, in relation to his signature to | 
the note, and everything in the evidence went to, 
show that the note was nota forgery. The allega- | 
tion that the body of the note had been removed | 
by chemical process, or the signature transferred, | 
was disproved by a chemist. The prisoner made_ 
a statement to the Jury, written in French, to the | 
effect that Mr. Michoud had been courting her fur | 
a long time, and had, in fulfilment of a promise, | 
given her the note in question, as a token of his re- | 
gard. The Jury were only out two minutes and a 
half, The case has attracted general attention from | 
its singular features.—Ez. 


A Rerrocrape Ster.—The Portsmouth Journ- | 


al learns from official documents, that in the New- 


Hampshire State Prison, the old system of corpo- | 


ral punishment, which had been nearly abolished 
by the late Warden—only a few of the convicts 
having been whipped, and these with their clothes 
on—has been revived during the past year, and 
that whipping on the naked back with a raw hide, 
has been twenty-eight times resorted to, sometimes 
to the extent of sixteen or eighteen lashes. 
a 


GLEANINGS. 


{3 Madame Cavaignac, mother of the Gene- 
ral, and Madame Marrast, mother of the late Pres- 
ident of the French Assembly, are both dead. 

(ay A number of Hungarians in Radetzky’s 
army have refused to fight against the Italians, and 
have left for England. 

(@" Park Benjamin’s connection with the Me- 
tropolis has ceased. 

te Louis Napoleon refused to receive envoys 
from Baden and the Palatinate, who were not even 
admitted to an audience with the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

ta” A Paris letter states, that “ Ronge, who 
figured for some time asa ‘reformed’ Catholic 
Priest in Germany, has been arrested in Paris, 
charged with having come on a mission to the 
Mountain.”’ 

(Gs Kossuth has ordered the Austrian prison- 
ers, several] thousands in number, to be employed 
on the works of the Syolkrok and Debreczin Rail- 
way. 

Qa” Kossuth has promised to assist the Vene- 
tians with an army, and has already sent them 
£200,000. 

(” Madame Sontag returns to the stage, ‘n 
consequence of the loss of her own and her hus- 
band’s property by the convulsions of the continent. 

ta A million and a half of dollars have been 
subscribed in Georgia to build new cotton mills, 
which are now being erected. 

(a The daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, 
and wife of an eminent Scotch statesman, has be- 
come a Roman Catholic. 

& The cholera has appeared at Salem and 
other parts of Washington county, la. 

ga8" M. A. De Rothschild, of Paris, is at Sara- 
toga. 

(2 War vron Ice Cream.—The market com- 
mittee of Pittsburg, have expelled the ice cream 
sellers from the market houses during the preva- 
lence of the cholera. . 

§39" The President has tendered the hospital- 
ities of the White House to Father Matthew. 





Our Exchange Miscellany. | 


Pi: Mien I eR 8 EP. gE EE 


Rules for the Sanctum. | 

Don’t touch any thing. 

lon't smoke, 

Hands off the papers. 

Don’t ask what’s the news or if there’s any in 
the paper. 

(ae” Lyes off the manuscript and copy. 

If you are not a subscriber don’t come here re- 
gularly and read our paper or pocket a number, 
and then go off and swear its not worth subscrib- 
ing for—LEx. Paper. 





— ~=3—@»> 
Young Editors. 
We see the assertion going the founds of the 
press, that ‘Seaton R. Gales, of the Raleigh Re- 
gister, is the youngest editor in the United States, 





or perhaps in the world, not yet having attained his 
Qist year.” Well, we reckon we can come under 
‘him in editorial precocity. When we took our 
seat in the editorial chair of the Alabama Argus, 
which was on the 14th of October last, we were 18 
years, 8 months, and 25 days old. We wanted 2 
months and 2 days of being 18 years of age when 
we were married. We were born Feb. 18th, 1830; 


| were married Dec. 16th, 1547, and we are now the 


father, though not yet nineteen, of a fine fat boy, 
over 2 months old, having been born Sept, 27th, 
1848. Beatit, who can? We want to know.’’— 
Dayton (Ala.) Argus. 


——_—__——__ + ~@2 eo —_—___ -— 


The German Women. 

The following placard, affixed to the walls of 
Frankfort, shows the state of feeling in that city : 
—*‘ All the women, and all the young girls of Wur- 
temburg, announce to the German soldiers that 
they have sworn never to marry one of them whose 
hands have been stained with the fraternal blood. 
All other German women are invited to follow this 
example.”’ 

cocemmeymenyniifltipadtimesewan eins 
Fitzgerald, 

The amiable editor of the Philadelphia City Item 
has been “started” by several of his friendly co- 
temporaries as a candidate for the Sheriffalty ; to 
which he thus moderately responds : 

“We are energetic, prudent, and very poor— 
but our patriotism is unbounded, and as our friends 
insist upon it, we feel constrained to accept the 
nomination. We shall, if elected, have a great 
many friends to reward, and no enemies to punish.”’ 

If he will only stop punishing his readers, we 
will promise to do a little ‘ pipe-laying’ in aid of his 
election.—N. Y. Mirror. 








—_—_—— 9 +O —_—_—_— 


Curious Prediction and Fulfilment. 

Col. Sam. Medary, Editor of the Okio States- 
man, while striving to gammon the Whigs last 
Fall, to get them to vote for Cass or Van Buren, 
he did not much care which, so long-as they did 
_not count on the Whig side, regularly proclaimed 
| that Gen. Taylor, if elected, would “ turn out the 
worst sort of a Loco Foco.”’ The prediction has 
just been made good, for the General has turned 
the Colonel himself out of the office of U. S. Mar- 
shall for the District of that State, literally “ the 
worst sort of a Loco-Foco.”"—Poughkeepsie Eagle 
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It is supposed that Ex-President Van Buren is 
enlarging his house at Lindenwald for the purpose 
of taking in the Hunkers. A cunning man is 
Martin. — Troy Post. 








The Literary Union, 

Is the title of a Literary paper recently started in 
Syracuse, N. Y., a number of whieh we have re- 
ccived. It is published by W. W. Newman, and 
edited by J. M. Winchell and James Johonnot. 
It is wel] printed and shows much editorial tact and 
ability. —Siate Signal, (Maine.) 
<e- —___ 


A Man of Many Parts. 

Weare fond of industry. We work in our way ; 
write editorials ; split wood ; go to market; tend 
babies ; wash pots and clothes ; bake apples, meat, 
bread, and dough-faced orators and editors gener- 
ally. —Chronotype. ; 








ede; 2 


‘Thomas F. Marshall has taken the stump in fa- 
vor of emancipation in Kentucky. Le came in 
contact a short time sinee with a pro-Slavery cler- 
gyman, named John L. Waller, who said in a 
speech that he did not desire any change in the 
moral and intellectual condition of Kentucky.— 
Marshall replied that he did not doubt the reverend 
gentleman’s sincerity, for if he had desired an im- 


) provement in the morals of his fellow-citizens, he 


would not have left the pulpit to become a pro- 
Slavery, political candidate ; and if the intellectual 
condition of the people were improved, they would 
no longer tolerate such a minister as he. 





eer re 
Keep in the Country. 

Gov. Briggs and Mr.Calhoun, Secretary of State, 
give it as theiropinion, after much diligent inquiry, 
that ninety out of one hundred of the young men 
who emigrate from the country to the city, fail of 
success, and a large portion of them ignominiously. 

<@> 





A beautiful German heiress and a young Polish 
artist, were married in the New York Mayor's of- 
fice, on Wednesday afternoon, having left their 
friends and relatives, who forbade their union and 
crossed the Atlantic to a free land for the purpose 
of enjoying life together.—Atlas. 

ee 


The last words to President Bonaparte, of the 
distinguished Marshal Bugeaud, whose death by 
cholera is reported at the advanced age of eighty- 
four, were as follows: “‘ Get out of this Italian bus- 
iness as fast as you can, and make war on Austria.” 





~~@> > 


Several Hungarians, enlisted in one of the Unit- 
ed States regiments which had done service in 
Mexico, requested ovr government to discharge 
them in order that they might return to their own 
coun'ry to help fight Aer battles. It was at once 
granted. 


ae QO 2 — 


Gold Mines in Ohio. 

A farmer in Harrison county plowed and hoed 
up $100 in gold off three acres of ground. It was 
in yellow grains, beautiful to the eye, and finer 
than 22 or any other number of carats. In fact, it 
was 392 bushels of shelled corn, and the gold was 
obtained by the attractive qualities of the grain over- 
mastering that of the-metal—Cleveland Herald. 

oe 

Theeditor of the Home Journal asserts in that 
paper, that it has lately become all the rage in Ger- 
many, for ladies to cultivate upon their upper lips, 








each, a downy, delicate moustache! It is thought 
| a great ornament, notwithstanding the unceasing 
_redicule which has been cast upon moustaches when 
| worn by men. The fashion is said to be advancing. 
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We subjoin a few notices which have met om | 


eye, for the puropse of indicating the manner ni | Drugs, Medicines, Dye Sius, Perfumery, Dental Stock, 


which our enterprise is regarded by the press. — 
For the courtesy they have shown us, they will 
please accept our thanks: 


From the Chicopee Telegraph. 

Tae Lireaarr Union is the name of a paper 
professing to be independentot everything, which 
is published weekly at Syracuse. The second 
number has just reached us, and is a hands me 
sheet. Theone idea of the publication is to be 
progress. To furnish the public with the choicest 
fruits of intellectual exertion, it promises shal! be 
its effort; to wean the public taste from a false 
and demoraliziug literature, its high aim. If .t 
accomplishe- a portion of the work it has ap- 
pointed itself to do, it will have done well. We 
wish it coniplete success. 

eee 
From the Syracuse Journal. 

Tas Literary Union,a weely paper, of 16 
pages royal quarto, was commenced at Syracuse, 
on the 7th of April last, at. $2 per year, in aivance 
—W. W. Newman, proprietor, J. M. Winchell 
and James ‘oli aot, editors. It is neatly cxecut- 
ed, and, judging from the number befure us, we 
should think ita very valuable publication, of a 
higher and better character than many others for 
which the patronage of the public is solicited. 





From the Monthly Rose, (Boston.) 

Tar Litenanr Unroy, is the title of a new 
weekiy newspaper published at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Its mechanical appearance is excellent; its liter- 
ary departmen displays good taste ; and it should 
be well sustained. W.W. Newman. Proprietor; 
J. M. Winchell and James Johnnot, Editors. 





From the Lily. 

Tae Literary Union.—This is the title of a 
néw litera:'y weekly paper, published in Syracuse, 
the second and third numbers of which are before 
us. It is in quarto form, containing 16 pages, and 
makes a fine appearance. It is designed to be 
an independent paper, and reformatory in its 
character. It is edited with ability, and bids fair 
to becume a valuable accession to our periodical 
literature. W. W. Newman proprietor; J. M 
Winchell and James Johnnot, editors. Terms $2 
@ year in advance. 





From the Philadelphia Saturday Post, 

Tas Literary Uniton.—We have received 
the second number of a well edited weekly pe- 
riodical with this title, published in Syracuse, New 
Yo:k. “Of the making of papers there is no 
end.” 


Erom the Univercelum. 

“Lirenanr Usionx.”—We welcome to the list 
of our exchanges a weekly paper of the above 
title, of which we have just received the second 
number. Judging trom the specimen before ‘us, 
its literary character, moral tone, and typographi- 
cal execution, would seem to be of a high order. 
“ The great idea which will pervade this journal,” 
say its editors, “is procReEss;” and it comes out 
under the motio, “Independent in every thing.” 
It is issued in royal quarto form, each No. con- 
taining sixteen pages and is published by W. W. 
Newman, Syracuse, N. Y., at $2,00 per annum in 
advance. 





CLARK & BROTHER'S 
DAGUEKRIAN GALLERY, 


Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 


LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPE 
Of various sizes, ard of the most delicate execution, 
may be obtained at the above Roome during the day, 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


PRICES FROM $1 TO $20. 


Chemitals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apptratus, and 
other materiais connected with the, Art, constantly on 
hand, and for sale at New York pices. The above ar- 
ticles are selected with great care, and waranted in 
all'cases. J. M. CKARK, 

June 7, 1549. F. J. CLARK, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. | {tm Drug Gtore. | 





A Large and wel! selected assortment of 


| and Fancy Goods, 


| Can be found atthe CITY DRUG STORE, oll of which 
are of the first quality and will be sold at 
reasonable prices. 
N. B.—Physicians’ and Family Prescriptious put up at 
any hour of the day or night by competent persons. 
Also at the anove estatlishment, may at all times Le 
found a large assortment of 


Choice Family Groceries, 
Selected with great care expressly for City Retail Trade. 


Those wio want pure Wives ann Liquors, expressly 
fur medicinal purposes, can be supplied. 


D. Y. FOOT. 





Syracuse, June 4. 1819. 
x 
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CG xatches, Spetwrly iD, 

Wholesale and Retail. 
pe Subscribers keep constantly on hand, a very ex: 
tensive assortment of 
Watches, Jewely, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 

Being extensively eng:ged in the importation of 
Watch movements and casing the same with Gold ard 
Silver, we are enabled tosell atthe dowest New York 

rices. 

JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit 

We havea large manufactory where SILVER-W ARE 
of all kinds is made cqualto eny this side of the Atlantic 
and of Jg@” SILVER EQUAL TO COIN, 

WIP URS A Sisal se 

The subscribers are the sole Agents for this and six- 
teen other counties in this Siate, for the sale of Burt’s 
Petioscopic Spectacles, the best glass now made 


( LiCK3 of all descriptions and warranted good time 
keepers. 


Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. 
FANCY G'/ODs of every description Isually keptin 
Stores of this kind. 


Gy We wish it to be understood that we will not be 
undersold. 


N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 
men. 
WILLARD & HAWLEY, 


Between the Syracuse House ond Post Office. 


ee ee ee 


DENTAL SURGERY, 


BY ©. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm Klock, nearly opposite the 
Car-House. 
HOSE in want o1 the aid of a Den’ ist, are in- 
vited t» calland examine specim ns of work 
which will be warranted to compare favorably with 


the best done in this State, and at prices within the 
means of all. 


vali 


wep 








or entire sets of ‘Teeth on plate,t! at he will (in or- 
der t 


which ix necessary b fore inserting the permanent 
set,) furnish them with + tempurary set iree from 
expense, intil the set is inserted, 

Syracuse, June 9, 1849. 


ANALYTICO MEDICAL_INSTITUTE, 


3, Second Street, 
EBIrWiwles STATS AND CONGRESS, 


TROY, NW. ¥. 
R. J. WHITE 
Hi. TUBBS. 





: ANALYTICAL PHysIcIans. 


all Diseases of the Fluids and Solids, Chronie of 
Acute, upon Analytical Principles. Medical ad- 
vice can at all times be obtained, either verbally 
or by letter, (post paid.) 


te” ALL ADVICE GRATUITOUS. 
Miusic Store. 


ALLES & HOUGEH, 
: DEALERS IN 

Music & Musical Instruments, 

Corner of Salina und Washington Street, opposite the 
R il Road Depot. 

Piano Fortes from the best manufacturers—all war- 
ranted. American, French, and Spani<h Guitars. Firth, 
Pond & Co., and Wm. Hall & Son’s Brass Instruments, 
Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and.al!l other 
approved Instruments. Sheet Masic, Instruction Books 
tor all Instramerts, and, in short. every thing thata mu 
_ store should contain. Bands furnished at New York 
pri es. 


Syracuse, July21, 1249. 
wWwhysite & HSurgerye 


DR, THOMAS SPENCER, 


Office over Major Dana's Store, corner Warren 
and Canel Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. 














Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, 


obviate the inconvenience which people ex- 
perience trom going without teeth from 3to 6 months, 


This Institute is established for the Treatment of 


| Gui 
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Prospectus of Litte!ll's Liviug Age. 


| HIS work is conducted inthe spirit of Littell’s 
Museum of Forei-n Liverature, (which was fae | 

vorably received by the publie jor twenty years.) 
| butas it is twice as large, and appears so often we 
| not only give spirit ard freshness to it by many 
things Which were exciuded by . month’s delay, but 
while thus extending our scope and gathering a 
greater and more attractive variety, are able so to 
increase the solid and substantial part of our litern- 
ry, historical, and political harvest, as fully 10 satis- 
fy the wants ofthe American reader, 

The elabcrate and stately Essays of the Edin- 
burg, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Black- 
wovd’s noble criticisms on Poetry, bis keen Political 
Commentaries, his hizhly wrought Tales, and vivid 
descriptions of reral and mountain Scenery; and the 
contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Er- 
aminer, the judicious Atheneum, the busy and in- 
dnstrious Liierury Gazette, the sensible and com. 
prehensive Britannia. the sober and respectable 
Christian Observer; these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscences of the United Ser- 
vice, and with the best articles of the Dublin Univer- 
sity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
vur dignity to borrow witand wisdom from Punch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of 
the thunderof The Times. We shali increase the 
variety by importations from the continent of Eu- 
repe, and from the new growth of the British colo- 
nies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchant, Travelers, 
and Politicians, with all parts of the world ; so that 
much more than ever it now becomes every intelli- 
gent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only 
because of their nearer connection with ourselves, 
but because the nations seem to be hastening though 
a rapid process of change. to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colon- 
ization, (which is extending over the whole world,) 
and Voyages and Travels, will be favorite matter 
for our selections ; and.in general, we shall syste- 
matically and very fully acquaint our readers with 
the great department of Foreign affairs, without en- 
turely neglecting ourown. 

\\ hile we aspire to make the Living Age desira- 
ble to aliwho wish to keep themselves informed of 
the rapid progress of the movement--to Statesmen, 
Divines, Lawyers. and Physicians—to men of busi- 
ness and men of leisure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and useful to their Wives and 
Children. We believe that we can thus do some 
gvod in our day and generation ; and hope to make 
the work indispensable in every wellinformed fam- 
ily. We say indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient 
supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified 

We hope that, by “‘ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,”’ by providing abundantly forthe imagination, 
and by a large collection of Biography, Voyages 
and Travels, History,and more solid matter, we may 
produce a work which shall be popular, while at 
the same time it will aspire io raise the standard of 
public taste. ; 

E. Lirrriy & Co., Publishers, 165 Tremont st., 
| Boston. ‘Terms, $6 per year—-published weekly. 


FIRST ARRIVAL OF 


TRADE SALE BOOKS. 
i Wynkoop & Brother, 


RE NOW RECEIVING LARGE SUPPLIES OF 
BOOKS and STA'TIONERY, which were purchased 
at the late Spring Auction Sales in New York. 
Their stock of 


STANDARD WORKS, PUBLIC AND PRI. 
VATE LIBRARY BOOKS, THEOLOGI.- 
CAL, CLASSICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS FOR TLE GE- 
NERAL READER, IS NOW 
COMPLETE. 


From their extensive purchases, they are enabled to 
Offer GREATER INDUCEMENTS THAN (VER to Teachers, 
i 








I 














Tiustees of Schools, Meichants and Ped and 

who buy Books by the quantity CHEAP for 

or APPROVED CREDIT. , 
Please call and examine our stock. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 


1UITARS! —The subscriber always keeps forsale a 
goodassornment of Spanish, French and Germans 


tare. which he willsellluw. 
Sept .17. GEORGE SAUL. 
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m2 THE LITERARY UNION. 





THE NEW YORK 


SATURDAY EVENING MIRROR. 


ISSUED FROM ‘THE 
OFFICE OF THE EVENING MIRROR, 
A SPLENDID WEEKLY PAPER, 
WITH THE ABOVE TITLE, CONTAINING: 

All the NEWS OF THE WEEK up to the arri- 
val of the last mail on the evening of publi- 
cation, It isthe desigh of the prepri- 
etcr to make the Sarunpar Even- 
txo Mirror one of the 


BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPHRS IN THE COUNTRY, 


DEVOTED TO 


Science, Literature and the Art, 


And free from the scandal and immorality which, 
just at the present time, seem to form the great 
etsple and interest of a large class of weekly pa 


pers. 
The Saturday Evening Mirror will be addressed to 


Readers of Refined Taste, 


and thé Publisher looks exclusively to this class 
of the community for aliberal support. 
TERMS : 

To City Subscribers, One Surtirse «a Monta. 
Mail Subscribers, ONE DOLLAR a year, ia ad- 
vance; and subscriptions will be received, and 
the paper sent, for Three Months, on the receipt 
of Twenty-five cents. 

CLUBS will be supplied on the following terms: 





For six copies one year, - - $5 00 
For ten copei, “ “ : ° 8 00 
For fifteen copies, ‘“ - - 10 00 


Four copies will be sent to one address three 
months for 
ONE DOLLAR. 
te All communications should be addressed 
to H. FULLER, Mirror Office, New York. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 5, Savina Srreet, Syracuse, 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of 


School and Libary Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Whieh they sell, Waotesate & Rerait, on the best of 
Terms, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, &c. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine our Stock. March 24, °49. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Quarterly Review. 


This Review was commenced in December, 1847, and 
has been issued quarterly, under the direction of Tnro- 
pore Parker, sasisted by several other gentlemen. 

The MassacuvusetTts QuarTraety is devoted to the 
interests of no partic lar Clique or Party, and its con- 
ductors will endeavor to preseni an open and fair field 
for the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Rel.gion and Hu ani- 
ty. , Dist volume contains papers on The Mexican 
War, Life and Writings of Agaesiz, The Legality 
ot American Slavery, Education of the People, Sweden- 
borg asa Theologian, John Quincy Adams, William 
Ellery Channing. &c., &c. 

Each No. will contain about 125 pages, atthe price of 
$3,004 year, in udvance. 

To new <ubscribers tu the second volume, commenc 
ing in December, 1848, the first volume is offered at the 
low price of $1.50, as long asthe printed edition lasts. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
12 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. | 


A. G. MeGLASHAN & CO., 


RESPECTFULLY announce to their friends, patrons 

and the public pee, that they have removed 
their Book Bindery into the Maicolm Block. They have 
greatly enlarged and improved their establistiment, and 


red to exécute 
sre nom propstBOOK BINDING 
In all its various branches, including 
Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, 
etc., etc., etc., 
Also, constanly on hand at their Room, 
Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Brock, 
BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Orders faithfally executed on short notice, and a)! 
work to be durable. . 
Croth Casest made & Embossed for the Trade. 
N. B. cular atteution = tang re binding of 
private and public Libraries, M . a” Me CCLABHAN, 
CHAS. A. FOCKF. 

















Syracuse, May 5, 1849 














Syracuse Market, July 28. 


Wheat, bu.......... $1 00; Wool a 0a28 
Flour, bbl.....4 75a5 00)Hay ton.....,. 6,00 a &,00 
Indian Meal,cwt....1 25,;Fime Sait bbl.,.........,75 
RS SDiSOlng,........0.:s0ce0ecckgto 
oy Se 28;Bag 20 Ibs,........:.. +10 
ee se ei. aa ee 
Rye, oie... ee sees OU§Salt DbIs.c..24....... +322 
are TOPIOUL, 0... 0.0e reece ees 26 
Potatoes(new ) 1 OO{Sheep Pelts...... 20a 1,00 
SII, Si s500scn0rsee shill 50;/Lamb Skins....... 40a75 
alle SRS Pry 75;Hard Wood cord...4,00 
|. Ferree 1,00'Soft Do.,....1,75a2,25 
Dried Apples,.........75;Beef on foot...4,00a4,50 
A, ee es 128P rk ewt.,......5,00a5,50 
SE eic-cccscecncctial Gaz} « a 10,50a12,00 
eee 7a8iHams;.....-.....00..005 7a0 


CHICROMD, occ cveccccscecs 10}/Shoulders,......... ...0a6 
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@WMeramam &@ UPremaolhe 
KOF. AUGUSi US MAASB-.RG, a Graduate of the 
University of Halle, is prepared to give instruction 
in the German and French languages, to Classes or Pri- 
vate Pupils. 
For reterences or further particulars, enquire at L. W. 
Cog<well’s, Fayette st. 
i] ‘ ar) ‘ ILVIvpgo 2 ae A) ' ‘ 
THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 
This Publicatios is issued monthly. ander the patron: 
age and direction of MassacnusxeTTs TracnerRs’ Asso- 
ciation. Each No. sontuins 33 pages, with a cover, at 
the subscription pricc of $1.00 a year, inadvance. The 
second volume begins with January, 1849. The atten- 
tion of the Friends ot Education in general is respect- 
my soane to this work, and their subscriptions so- 
licited. 
Published by 











12 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


————__——__-____ 


L. W. HALL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 11, Sauina Street, SrRacvuss, 

Has constantly on hand, a general assortment of 
School and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 

Which he Sells, WaotrsaLe anp Revait, on the best 
Terms, to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, &c. 

*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine his Stock. April 8, '49, 


Syracuse Nurseries. 

_ Subscribers having entered into partnership in 

the Nursery business under the above entitled firm, 
have now ready for sule, a very extensive stock of the 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, embracing 
most of the standard vasieties, (including those most 
highly approved and specially recommended by the late 
Pomological Conventions at New York and Bonffalo,) 
which in vigor, thriftiness. andsymmetry of growth, are 
not excelled by the productions of any other Nursery in 
the State. Having more than rornTy acres now chiefly 
devoted to the cultivation of Fruit Trees, they are pre- 
pared to sell at Wholesale, as largely, at prices as low, 
ana on terms as reasonable, as any other Nursery estab- 
lishment here or elsewhere. The superior quality of 
their Trees must continue to recommend them to ama- 
teure, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to 
orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain such only as are 
healthy and vigorous. 

They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, and several thousands Seedling Horse Chesnuts 
atvery modernte prices. 

Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed 
safely for transportation to any distance. 

tr Catalogues furnished, @ratis, to all Post PAID 
applications, and they may also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchet, between the Rail 


Road and Syracuse House. 
ALANSON THORP: 
WM. B. SMITH. 
Syracuse, Feb, 4th, 1849 4. C HANCHETT. 


‘Get the Best.’ 


* All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at theirelbows, And while you are about it, get 
the best ; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S 


The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into 
your head ’—Phrenolog. Journal. 

* Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dictionary 

of — English language.’— London Morning Chron- 
icle. 
_ * This volume must find its way into all our pub- 
lic and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable 
information, which he would in vain seek for else- 
where.—London Literary Gazette. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of 
any other English Dictionary compiled in this coun- 
try,orany bridgment of this work. 

Published by G. &'C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass., and for sale by 
STODDARD & BABCOCK, 

Syracuse. 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


THE LITERARY UNION, 


The great idea which will pervade this Journal, 
is ProGress. 

Beyond the ordinary, though indispensable inte}- 
ligence ofthe day, the Public has wants which our 
newspapers donot supply. The preity lispings of 
juvenile tale-writers, and poetical misses in teens, 
on the one hand, and tissues of false sentiment and 
vicious narrative miscalled ‘* Cheap Literature,” on 
the other, spiced with the bitter bigotry ofall kinds 
of partisai.ship, are made to satisfy the keen appe- 
tite for kn. wledge created by our Free Institutions. 
But how w J} the boast that ours is a reading people 
recvil upo our own heads, if their reading be such 
as will co .upt the morals and enervate the mind ? 

To furni:.. the Publie with the choicest fruits of 
intellectual exertion, shall be our effort ; to weanits 
taste from a false and demoralizing Literarure, our 
high aim. We shall labor specially to elevate the 
rising generation; the ‘* Young America,’’ so 
soon to wield the destinies of the first nation on 
earth. ‘ 

In thus advancing the great interests ofa Nation- 
al Literature, we shall be aided by numbers of- eur 
best writers. The Farmer, the Mechanic, and the 
Teacher, will each find his vocation elevated by 
the aid of their special handmaid, Science. . The 
Fine Arts will be prominently ncticed. “The learn- 
ed Professions, with the great principles of Religion 
and Politics,will receive the attention they deserve. 
In each of these departments, practical men will 
devote time and labor to the enterprise. 


We would fit our paper particularly for the Do- 
mestic Circle. Poetry of the first order—gems of 
History, Biography and Fiction—the cream of gen- 
eral news, with a rigid analysis of its correctness 
and tendencies—these, all seasoned with a sprink- 
ling of Humor, we hope to make productive of equal 
pleasure and improvement. 


To our country women, we would say, that wa 
regard their sex as the great instructors of the race, 
and shall strive with all our energies to assist them 
in this work. While we would not have them em- 
ulate the madness of their soi-distant Jords,in the 
battle field, or in the broils of the Senate House, 
we would encourage their aspirations to.every at 
ribute of intelligence and refinement. 

Though bold, our enterprise cannot be presump- 
tuous ; for we trust not to any innate and unusual 
ability of our own, but to the potent influence of the 
spiritof Progress, whose servant we would be, and 
to the aid promised us by persons of eminent ability. 
And with this encouragement, we have resolved to 
launch our bark upon the sea of Jéurnalism, and 
awaitsuch breezes as it may please Heaven and a 
liberal people to send us. 


TERMS, &c. 


Tue Literary Unron will be issned every Sat- 
urday, commencing April 7th, in Royal Quarto 
form; each No. containing 16 pages. The mechan- 
ical execution will be unsurpassed. , 

Terms.—$2,6' a year, invariably in advance.— 
Publication Ofhce atthe News Room of W. L. 
Palmer, No. 2, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

CLUBBING, 

Five copies will be sent to one address for nine 

dollars ; or ten copies for fifteen dollars. 


POSTMASTERS 
Are invited to act as Agents, in getting up Clubs or 
procuring private subscriptions, retaining, on the 
latter, 8 commission of twenty-five per cent. 
Address, POST PAID, 


W. W. NEWMAN, 
Proprietor. 


fe Editors inserting our Prospectus, or na. 
tieing prominently, will be entitled toan erehange. 
tie” Reeponsible Acents wanted, 





